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I, 
THE CLASSES AGAINST THE MASSES. 


THE American Constitution forbids Congress to grant a 
title of nobility, perfect equality being the basis of our free 


institutions. An aristocratic or privileged class, protected 
and fostered, would ultimately destroy our republic. The 
‘idea of the New Testament is the man in man. Man, as the 
unit in Christianity and in the most perfect civil govern- 
ment, forbids denial of his essential equality.and manhood. 
No family has a divine patent of nobility. The Scriptures 
recognize the divine constitution of government, but the 


“divine right of kings,” as contra-distinguished from the 
divine rights of presidents, governors, judges, legislators, 
etc., is an impious assumption and usurpation. Birth gives 
no inherent superior right to civil or social distinctions and 
authority. Grace is not a divine hereditament, nor is any 
civil power in particular persons or families. The basal 
idea, the essence, of free government is that in the eye of 
the state there is no original political distinction. 

The tendency to distegard and violate these divine man- 
dates and natural rights has been almost universal, and in 
this respect, as in some others, men and societies have gone 
astray as soon as they were born. 
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Inequalities among men fortunately are unavoidable. 
No Procrustean rule can reduce to uniformity. Industry 
and thrift and talent and virtue create distinctions ; and the 
resulting nobility, not due to arbitrary or artificial or partial 
regulations, a wise government will stimulate and cherish. 
Inequalities in fortune will always exist. Mental differences, 
educational opportunities, habits of business, enable some 
to accumulate property, while opposite habits, or deficien- 
cies, keep others poor. To give special advantages, or priv- 
ileges, to those who acquire and retain is to encourage and 
fix the inequality. Wealth in excess is a serious evil and 
needs no favoritism. Among the wealthy combination is 
quick and easy, while the poor, through ignorance, improvi- 
dence, dispersion and numbers, are precluded from ready 
and powerful concentration. The limited number of the 
wealthy, their intelligence, leisure, interests and command 
of means, enable them to co-operate readily and effect- 
ively. Wealth has thus, unpreventably, great preponderance 
in the financial, social and political scale. Aristotle said: 
“Some people think that the question of wealth is the chief 
factor in orderly government.” Mackintosh said: ‘ There 
never was and never will bein civilized society but two 
grand interests—that of the rich and that of the poor.” It 
is lamentably true that governmental interference in behalf 
of the rich, conspiracies against the general and in favor of 
particular interests, have marked the history of the human 
race. ‘All political bodies, as well as all systems of law, 
foster the preponderance of partial interest.” Illustrations 
of this sad truth are abundant in the tariff, currency, land 
and corporation laws of Congress. Instead of guarding 
against the undue influence of wealth, or the tendency to 
favoritism, governments have rather helped and strengthened. 
By an ingenious device for perpetuating and enlarging 
power, the wealthy and others of influence have been con- 
stituted into classes. In many countries, the possession of 
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so much property, or the payment of so much taxes, 
is made a condition precedent to, and the assurance 
of, certain official positions. By an easy transition, 
distinctions become stereotyped, and the “ins” and the 
strong solidify into privileged groups. Distinctions must 
exist in civil organisms, and there must be separate officers 
for different functions, as there are separate organs in the 
vegetable and animal world. A division of duties, in popu- 
lous and civilized communities, necessitates different offices. 
To make permanent or privileged classes out of those hold- 
ing, or who have held, offices and make heritable the offices 
or classes, to found the classes upon accidents or the whim 
of a monarch, to subordinate one class of men to the benefit 
or uses of another class, or to give permanence to class dis- 
tinctions, however originated, with titles, honors, dignities, 
prerogatives, is inconsistent alike with natural right and the 
attainment of the just end of civil government. 
Laws, with whatever authority backed, cannot equalize 
men in their professions, attainments, capacities, and should 
not attempt it, but, except in connection with temporary 
civil functions, they should not create nor foster inequality, 
nor even perpetuate it. Inthe naked relation of citizens the 
law should know no distinctions. The relation of ruler and 
subject was once supposed to have an unalterable divine 
sanction, but the better modern idea is that of co-equal 
citizenship. To give legal status to a family or class of men 
and endow with peculiar rights and privileges, because of 
money or birth, civil or military or intellectual achieve- 
ments, and thus make an elect few with exceptional immuni- 
ties, is antipodal to justice, to inherent right, to good gov- 
ernment. It would. not be easy to adduce any usage or 
system more hostile to free institutions; and yet, from the 
weakness and ambitiousness of human nature, class distinc- 
tions, however hurtful, are tenacious of life and difficult to 
exterminate. Such is human frailty that men mock at titles 
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and franchises possessed by others, but eagerly clutch at and 
covet them when attainable by themselves. Burke even so 
far forgot himself as to grow eloquent over the “ splendid 
sorrows ” of the nobility and to be indifferent to the “fate 
of beggared artisans, famished peasants ” and oppressed sub- 
jects. 

Class distinctions, with accompanying and consequent 
class interests and privileges, from which we are so happily 
exempt, have for centuries been legitimized in Europe. 

(2) At the head stands royalty with its claims of superi- 
ority and the deference paid by people. Superstitious 
notions of kinghood have been ingrained in the public mind 
by subservient churches, servile officers and pensioned 
authors. The assumptions of divine sanction for pre-eminent 
personal prerogatives, for inalienable rulership, have been 
modified somewhat by the Revolution of 1688, the Ameri- 
can Republic, the French Revolution and the diffusion of 
intelligence among the people. Filmer has no open suc- 
cessor among English writers. Victoria reigns by the grace 
of God, but also by the will of the people. A royal caste, 
however, prevails as distinct as caste among the Brahmins, 
and is an inference from sacerdotal royalty or the old doc- 
trine of divine right to rule. Royalty is a closely-knit 
aristocracy, linked by blood or marriage, and claims, with 
but little adverse protest, superior, exclusive and exalted 
privileges. The Holy Alliance of 1815, as if delegated by 
the Holy Trinity, undertook to determine legitimacy and to 
adjust the European system. In the perplexing question of 
a Bulgarian ruler only one of royal lineage is considered as 
a rightful or a permissible king. 

These royal people assume and have conceded to them 
a social position above the highest nobility. It is not disa- 
greeable to the ‘‘ Great Unwashed ”’ to have it transpire that 
in the charmed circle etiquette produces as much jealous 
rivalry as did the golden apple. Feuds and dissensions in 
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Victoria’s family, growing out of questions of precedence, 
are an open secret, and the title of Empress of India was 
sought and granted to give a quietus to such weighty dis- 
putes. Princes are put in front at ceremonial functions. 
Dethronement does not nullify the mysterious efficacy of 
royal birth, and the discrowned, as well as those who have 
no bar sinister of popular condemnation, are honored, to the 
exclusion or social degradation of nobles, generals, authors, 
and statesmen. Within the charmed circle character and 
capacity are unessential elements. A semi-idiot finds a 
wife, titles, offices, emolument, about as readily as a Solo- 
mon. Service to the state is overslaughed that some son or 
grandson or collateral scion of royalty may have rank or 
pay in army or navy. 

Some one has said that kings and queens are not em- 
braced within the commands and prohibitions of the dec- 
alogue. Certainly, in popular estimation, a different 
standard exists for them and for the masses. Drunkenness, 
prostitution, avarice, falsehood and tyranny of “the better 
born ” are condoned, while the vices of the vulgar are held 
up to scorn and punishment. In “society,” that vague, 
indefinable thing, a right on the part of kingly rulers and 
sons to have concubines is recognized and the issue is pro- 
vided with place and preferment, while Sir Charles Dilke is 
ostracized and Valentine Baker professionally disgraced, and 
the common criminal is put in prison. It would be an easy 
task to illustrate from English, French and Spanish history 
how kings, queens and princes have been guilty of conjugal 
infidelities and shameless immoralities without legal or 
social or church punishment.* 

(4) A titled nobility sprang from feudal barbarism, but 
in some instances, the titles have continued after they have 

*It is a pleasant relief, amid so much that is dark and criminal, to psy the 


tribute of admiration to the present Queens of England and Spain for their 
womanly excellences and their beneficent examples of home virtues. 
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lost all official significance and the families who inherit have 
no civil functions or pre-eminence. Titles to designate 
office are unavoidable, although it is said Mr. Jefferson 
doubted the consistency of using in our republic the harm- 
less prefixof Mr. The first Congress refused to address the 
President as His Excellency. The distinction is obvious 
and wide betwixt a title, personal and official, and one 
which is hereditary and designative of an artificial class or 
order. The latter, as importing superiority of rank, right 
or privilege, and making classes, is an “‘arrogant mistake” 
and breeds mischief and wrong. The history of the nobil- 
ity, civil and ecclesiastical, in England, is fertile of proof of 
the obstacles which titled classes offer to reform in state and 
church. Some noblemen, like Russell, Hartington, Rose- 
bery, Shaftesbury, Granville, have risen superior to their 
environments, but they are exceptions, marked and to be 
more commended because of their fewness. The dominance 
and mischief of classes have been seen in the management 
and unwritten law of the universities. Formerly, in Oxford, 
the whole body of students were ‘‘ali members of a highly 
exclusive society, all members of the church” and were 
“conscious of the dignity of privilege.” The writer from 
whom I have quoted mournfully says: ‘“‘ Now, however, with 
the abolition of tests, the introduction of unattached stu- 
dents and the foundation of a non-conformist college, all is 
changed.” 

(c) The most offensive and wicked investiture of a 
selected portion of the people with peculiar and partial 
privileges is when a state gives its endorsement, its patron- 
age, its support, to a particular church or religious sect, 
and stamps its 7mprimatur upon a favored creed and clergy. 

To discuss in these pages an establishment would be 
superfluous labor, but it may be well to emphasize that the 
general opinion—that the final victory in the contest for 
religious liberty in the United States has been won—is a 
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delusion and a snare. The fierce contest now waging in 
England, the unwillingness of the church to relax its 
tyrannous hold on dissenting Wales, the impudent assump- 
tion of the identification of Christianity with the established 
church, the contemptuous ignoring of what is doing by 
other denominations, the efforts in our own country to make 
compulsory in the public schools the use of the Bible asa 
religious book and to incorporate Christianity in the Con- 
stitution, the unwillingness of wrong and despotism every- 
where to yield to right and freedom, may well put American 
citizens on their guard against insidious and strong purposes 
to rob us of our birthright and the most differentiating 
feature of our free institutions. 

In the light of large and varied historical experience we 
can study the effects of these arbitrary classifications. So far 
as the better serving the public business of a state is con- 
cerned, these classes must be conceded to be a failure. 
Their bearing on the public good, as distinguished from 
private or partial interests, has not been advantageous. 
Prescription has made stable these classes, and they have 
become so interwoven with civil institutions, with public 
opinion, with literature, with national habits, that slavish 
and superstitious prejudices have gathered around them and 
invested those who embody them with a mysterious sacred- 
ness and reverence. In a country where classes have existed 
for years and have had political or social importance, genuine, 
self-asserting manhood on the part of the untitled, unprivi- 
leged, the masses, disappears or assumes a deferential, 
apologetic attitude. On one side, pride, presumption, 
arrogance, self-consequence, assumption of superiority, are 
engendered ; on the other, there is a painful self-degrada- 
tion, an over-conscious and visible sense of inequality. 
What has been said in reference to royalty is true in a 
modified sense of any artificial orders in society. One finds 
in monarchical and aristocratic countries an unusual standard 
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recognized by public opinion, ‘le plus grand tyran de ce 
siécle.” Austria and Russia withhold official and social 
recognition and diplomatic courtesies from Mexican min- 
isters because of the execution of Maximilian and the sub- 
jection of one of a royal family to the laws of an invaded 
country. These false and artificial distinctions encourage 
and license loose living and change the scriptural estimates 
of vice and virtue. ‘Vice married to social position or 
title changes its name, as wedded ladies do, and becomes 
Romance.” Such legalized optimacy legalizes wrong, and 
hence we have labeled with euphonious nomenclature gross 
vices, wrongs to tenants, violation of contracts and perfidy 
to the Constitution. 

What is true in governments and society is not less true 
in churches, established by law, or where dress and decora- 
tions and titles are confessed and accepted as indicating 
superiority of power, or rank or privilege, and as entitling to 
homage and obedience. The natural tendency is to puff up 
the “ clergy’ and make them conceited and imperious, and 
to beget an obstinate conservatism which resists and resents 
enlargement of civil rights and religious freedom. The 
Convocation of Canterbury, May, 1887, condemned the 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ by Canon Wilber- 
force in a place connected with a dissenting community and 
called it ‘‘ a scandal.” If the Canon had preached under the 
tent of a circus, no offence, worthy of an ecclesiastical pro- 
nunciamento, would have excited the ire of the clerical 
dignitaries. 

** Man is more than constitutions; better rot beneath the sod 
Than be true to church and state, while we are doubly false to God.” 

De Tocqueville, over fifty years ago, advised Europe to 
accept the inexorable fact that democracy was the preor- 
dained condition of the human race. The United States is 
the persyasive to all struggling nations to yield to the inevi- 
table. In its organic law privilege is condemned as the irrec- 
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oncilable antagonist of a popular government. The French 
assembly of 1789 achieved a great victory and made a rapid 
stride in political doctrine and free government when it 
abolished the nobility and united orders in one body, when 
it decreed that the electoral assemblies were to be consti- 
tuted without any regard to rank, and that citizens of all 
orders were to vote in them indiscriminately. That was 
logical and was followed in 1791 by a decree suppressing the 
order of nobles. The Constitution of 1848 abolished the 
restored order and suppressed the titles. An Imperial de- 
cree of 1858 re-established the nobility, and on June 26, 
1886, the Chamber of Deputies refused to abrogate that 
decree, some of the Deputies affirming that the “titres 
nobiliares’” were accompanied by no privilege, created no 
caste incompatible with the social state, and were actually 
‘souvenirs historiques, souvent glorieux.” Thus it appears 
a monarchy may be overthrown, a republic may arise pro- 
claiming liberty, equality, fraternity, and yet the manners 
and opinions of a remote past may survive and control. This 
inconsistent action rather justifies the definition given of the 
French, ‘‘ Un peuple de decorés dans un pays de statues.” 

Democratic sentiments and customs are necessary to give 
stability and value to free institutions. Bacon said, “‘a great 
and potent nobility” may add “ majesty to a monarch, but 
as for democracies they need it not.” The sovereignty of 
the people and their equality before the law have need to be 
protected against sleepless and formidable enemies. It is of 
right and justice that the gates of honor and promotion 
should be widely open, and that the heart of life should not 
be taken out of youth by legal disabilities and repressive 
usages. The government of many European States is based 
upon a careful adjustment of class interests and perpetuates 
the gigantic wrong of alliance with a particular religious 
creed and church. The principle of equal human rights is 
held in ineffable disdain. Ours is built on the rights of man, 
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on the equal privileges of the individual citizen, who is a 
constituent member of the sovereignty. A wide range for 
individual character is best in society and state and churches, 
and neither can afford to lose the potentialities of a large 
number, inferiorized by custom or law. Titular distinctions, 
as implying inequality of right and designating families, 
orders, or classes, are not in harmony with the equality in 
the eye of the law which the theory of our institutions de- 
mands. The spirit of equality of right should be found in 
manners, in literature, in public conscience, as well as in 
statute and organic law. To an American there should be 
“no religion of the state, no class by inheritance, no divine 
right, no superiority of blood, no peers that were not made 
by the intellect, and no aristocracy but that won by superior 
excellence and good works.” Badges of inequality, marks 
of civil or ecclesiastical caste, barriers of law or custom 
hedging in “ divinity,” promote pride and usurpation in the 
possessors, and dependence and servility and unmanliness, 
or suspicion and hatred and rebellion, in those who are be- 
littled and proscribed. It is strange how men accept the 
inferiority which class distinctions beget. Ignorance or 
cowardice or despair or venality give rise to obsequious- 
ness, subservience, contentedness with a low position. 
Habits grow into second nature, and the self-depreciatory 
influence is all-pervasive. To sink one in the scale of man- 
hood or citizenship is to degrade in one’s own estimation 
and to crush the spirit which make patriots and freeman. 


J. L. M. Curry. 
Madrid, Spain. 
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II. 
SOME MODERN LATIN HYMNS. 


THE sacred Latin poetry which has come down to us 
from the first Christian centuries, and the medizval period of 
Christianity, is receiving a fresh study by men of eminence 
in learning and in authorship. Less critical, of course, but no 
less earnest, is the attention which to-day is being paid to 
those old Latin hymns by many in the common walks of 
life, who in their reading can handle only translations. 
But they are readers possessed of such a measure of intel- 
ligence and of literary taste that they can, in part at least, 
estimate the worth and appreciate to some good degree the 
excellences of this kind of literature, when once it is 
brought within their reach by competent interpreters and 
translators. We are largely indebted for materials relating 
to Latin hymnology to such distinguished writers as P. 
Wackernagel, G. A. Koénigsfeld, F. J. Mone, H. A. Daniel, 
Archbishop Trench, Dr. J. M. Neale, Professor F. A. 
March and Dr. Philip Schaff. The researches and annota- 
tions, together with some admirable versions, by these 
indefatigable students and enthusiastic admirers of sacred 
Latin poetry, have done much to awaken, extend, and foster 
an interest in this department of religious and poetic 
literature. 

But more recently, and in our own country as in other 
lands, not a few volumes of collections and translations, more 
limited in their scope and less learned in their treatment of 
the subject than those from the hands of the authors just 
named, have been published, and these publications have 
commanded a favorable reception from scholarly and crit- 
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ical readers. In these volumes are produced, not only the 
originals with new renderings of the more familiar and 
famous Latin hymns, but also several Latin Christian 
lyrics less widely known, and yet hardly less worthy to 
be made known to our own generation. All who may 
care to read the fragmentary remarks here offered on 
the subject in hand can readily call to mind the fresh publi- 
cations on Latin hymns—publications bearing the zmprima- 
tur of the most respectable publishing houses of the day. 
Worthy of special mention are the contributions in the form 
of translations and compilations made by Edward Caswall, 
Erastus C. Benedict, Abraham Coles, Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph (Zhe Seven Great Hymns), Mrs. Charles (Voice of 
Christian Life in Song), Franklin Johnson, D.D., and 
John Lord Hayes, LL.D. (Corolla Hymnorum Sacrorum). 
There are other volumes of a similar character in preparation 
for the press, and soon, as we learn, to be brought out. 
Each new translator treads some of the ground already 
gone over by others; but nearly every one of them brings 
forth something new, or improves upon the old. The trans- 
lations of later date are not so slavishly literal, so recklessly 
defiant of the requirements of English versification, as are 
many of those produced formerly. 

And one can hardly take up a prominent religious 
journal without meeting in its columns with a new translation 
of some one of those old Latin lyrics. Busy merchants, 
who are men of liberal culture and literary taste, as well as 
practitioners in the educated professions,—lawyers, physi- 
cians, clergymen, editors, professors in colleges, and learned 
men of leisure, “ living in dignified retirement,”’—all at some 
time exercise their skill in working out new versions of 
sacred Latin hymns. Even the secular daily newspaper 
invites to its pages metrical renderings of those venerable 
Latin productions. It must, however, be said that some of 
the translations which have found their way into type, not 
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only in ephemeral journals, but also in permanent book- 
form, are wretched performances—wretched as renderings, 
and yet more wretched as English compositions. We have 
before us more than a score of various translations, clipped 
from time to time from standard periodicals, not a few of 
which translations are disfigured with blemishes too glaring 
to escape the observation of the dullest school-boy. But 
one often stumbles upon a version, flitting through the land 
in one and then in another religious or secular sheet, that is 
truly excellent as a reproduction of the original and as 
English versification. A few days ago the writer of this 
article fell in with a new translation of the Stabat Mater 
Speciosa. It was printed in a prominent column and with con- 
spicuous type in the Northern Christian Advocate. The prod- 
uct is from the hand of Rev. Dwight Williams and will take 
rank with the best versions of the Sfectosa hitherto published. 

Many of these gems of the old religious poetry, 
drifting about in daily or weekly publications, are seized 
and preserved by thoughtful Christian people.. They are 
specially invigorating and grateful to devout minds. There 
is a deep and reverent religious fervor in those old hymns 
that is in marked contrast with the uncouth familiarity and 
the vulgar flippancy of some of those modern doggerels, 
many of which have gained an entrance into hymnals 
prepared for the service of praise inthe house of the Lord, 
but are more frequently found in those books styled “‘ Re- 
vival Melodies,” which are issuing from the press in swarms, 
and in which one encounters hymns and tunes destructive 
of all genuinely pious reverence, of all true religious wor- 
ship, tunes, and even hymns, so-called, that closely resemble 
the frivolous medleys shouted in the camps of the “ Salva- 
tion Army,” or the comic songs sung by strolling minstrel 
troupes. It would be a great gain to the service of praise in 
the sanctuary if we could have more—we have a few—of 
those medieval hymns, with certain offensive theological 
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excrescences lopped off, brought forward into our hymnals. 
But, as Archbishop Trench observes: “It is one of the 
mischiefs which Rome has entailed upon the whole Western 
Church . . ._ that she has rendered suspicious so much 
which, but for her, none could have thought other than 
profitable and edifying. She has compelled those, who 
before everything else would be true to God’s Word, often- 
times to act in the spirit of Hezekiah, when he said 
‘ Nehushtan’ to the very ‘sign of salvation ’'—to the Brazen 
Serpent itself.” 

But we do not purpose to treat in this article to any great 
extent of medizval Latin hymns, neither of their original 
forms, nor of the translations which have found a place in 
permanent literature or in transient periodicals. We should 
not, however, wholly pass them by in such a paper as we 
have in hand. 

Before us are a few modern Latin hymns, which, in 
our judgment, merit the prominence we venture to accord 
them. They remind us of some of those immortal pieces 
transmitted to us from the pens of medizval hymn-writers. 
The modern product we wish to examine and exhibit 
lacks only the sacredness which attaches to antiquity. 
Unquestionably the venerableness of the medieval prod- 
ucts begets no small measure of the reverence and 
the admiration we are accustomed to yield to them. 
Nor is our high regard for those medizval hymns repressed 
or very much abated by certain grave errors and foolish 
superstitions, which tarnish to some extent the bright- 
ness and weaken the force of the poetry we find in 
them. Yet an abundance of genuine truth, of the purest 
religious devotion, and of the sweetest poetic sentiment, will 
remain in those old Latin hymns after we have pruned, or 
if need be expurgated, those few passages in which the 
authors pay homage to the mother of Christ, invoke the 
suffrages of saints, and adore the material cross. These are 
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only spots on the sun—rather dark spots, indeed ; but they 
cannot obstruct or obscure the brightness which the hymns 
emit. Weak and irresolute indeed must be the man who 
cannot read and admire those hymns without having the 
current of his Protestant sympathies checked or poisoned 
when he comes in contact with that which, however excel- 
lent as poetry, ought to be repudiated, because it is at vari- 
ance with the teachings of the Bible and the purity of 
Christianity. To say that the Latin hymns we are about to 
notice have in them none of the hazardous snares sometimes 
hidden in the products of the medizval and Romish writers 
is to affirm only a negative and minor merit. Our modern 
product presents positive excellences, both as a literary per- 
formance and as religious poetry. 

A brief notice of the man whose hymns we are to con- 
sider may excite some to examine with more curiosity at 
least what he has done in the composition of Latin poetry. 
Rev. Silas T. Rand, D.D., LL.D., is a Baptist minister, who 
was born and has always had his home in the Dominion of 
Canada. He is of a family several of whose members have 
easily won distinction in the pursuits of scholarship, and 
one of them, Sir Charles Tupper, holds high rank as a 
statesman. Though far advanced in years, having nearly 
reached his fourscore, Dr. Rand’s mental faculties retain 
almost unimpaired the acumen and vigor of his best days. 
His activity in literary labors is unflagging. In linguistic 
lore his attainments are quite extraordinary, almost in- 
credible. He is a master in the language and literature of 
Latin, both the classic and the ecclesiastic. He is equally 
familiar with the Greek, both the ancient and the modern. 
Nor is he less versed in Hebrew and in Syriac. He can 
read and compose, and even think, with considerable facility 
in a dozen or more foreign tongues. From early manhood, 
which he reached with scanty educational advantages, the 
acquisition of languages has been a passion with him. He 
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learns a foreign language as by instinct. He revels amid its 
intricacies and difficulties. Indeed, to him there are no 
intricacies and difficulties in a foreign tongue. He sees 
through all almost at a glance, and his memory is as reten- 
tive as his understanding is quick and penetrative. If in 
some investigation of a subject relating to his linguistic pur- 
suits he needs a language he has not yet acquired, he 
pounces upon that language, and in a few days or weeks at 
most, it is his, yielding up at his beck the treasures of 
knowledge which he requires for the practical uses of 
learning. 

But Dr. Rand’s chief work as a linguist, the work to 
which he has made all his other acquisitions subsidiary, and 
which entitles him to high rank in philological studies, is 
that which he has pursued and accomplished with the lan- 
guage of the Micmac Indians, an aboriginal tribe of the 
Algonquin family, inhabiting the maritime provinces of 
British North America. When, about thirty-five or forty, 
years ago, he entered upon that task, he stood face to face 
with difficulties with which few men would have had the 
courage to grapple. But difficulties, so far from intimidat- 
ing, have always made him more intrepid and persistent. 
With the aid of phonetics he at length succeeded in 
snatching from the lips of those aborigines and committing 
to writing their wonderful language, not a syllable of which 
tongue had ever before been written. In this way he 
collected, classified and prepared for a dictionary over forty 
thousand Micmac words. That work is now going through 
the press under the patronage and at the expense of the 
general government of Canada. Dr. Rand has also con- 
structed a Micmac Grammar and Reader, made a religious 
catechism and several versions of English hyinns for the use 
of the Indians. He has also translated into Micmac the 
whole of the New Testament and several portions of the 
Old. His version of the New Testament is printed. Only 
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a few parts of his renderings of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures are in type. Inthe prosecution of these labors Dr. 
Rand has also been pursuing with a characteristic religious 
zeal missionary effort in behalf of the Micmacs. Eminent 
linguists have been watching with peculiar interest his con- 
tributions to their special branch of learning. They pro- 
nounce the Micmac language, and indeed all the aboriginal 
languages of North America, as among the most regular, 
copious, rhythmical and complete languages known; and 
they regard Dr. Rand’s contributions on Indian legends and’ 
linguistics, and especially his Micmac dictionary, as invalu- 
able additions to the science of philology. The story of his 
pursuits and achievements in the line of American aboriginal 
dialects is a thrilling one, but we cannot here rehearse it. 
We must proceed to that more pertinent to the subject of 
this article. 

As a rest from his severe mental toils and as an agree- 
able literary recreation, Dr. Rand has occasionally employed 
himself with writing Latin and Greek hymns after the man- 
ner of those composed in the early and medizval days of 
the Christian Church. He does not seem to have taken up 
‘ such tasks deliberately. The thought and the purpose come 
together, and come with a flash into his mind. He issome- 
where delayed in his perigrinations in quest of facts apper- 
taining to his daily labors as a translator of the Scriptures, 
or the compiler of a dictionary, when suddenly his mind and 
his tongue are engaged in producing a Latin or a Greek 
Christian hymn. Some of these spontaneous productions 
have found their way into print, and have won for him dis- 
tinction in that kind of work. He has made masterly Latin 
versions of those English hymns which are favorites through- 
out Christendom, such as the “ Rock of ages,” “Jesus, ref- 
uge of my soul,” “ Abide with me,” “ Just as I am,” “‘ Lead, 
kindly light,” ‘‘ My faith looks up to Thee,” and others. He 
has also composed a large number of original Latin hymns. 
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All these remind us, in the compactness, force, elegance, 
and rhythm of their structure, of the most celebrated pro- 
ducts found in the poetic literature of the medizval period. 

It is deserving of special remark that Dr. Rand, in com- 
posing an original Latin hymn, or in making a Latin version 
of an English hymn, almost invariably uses for rhyme the 
consonances required in English versification; very rarely 
the mere assonances, which in Latin, as also in French and 
in Spanish, are not only permissible but entirely legitimate. 
Indeed, in Latin verse the assonant words or syllables some- 
times constitute the very perfection of rhyme. Providing 
the words, tdem sonantia, refer to different things, they may 
be employed to make rhyme. In English, of course, that 
is not legitimate, though by some it is tolerated. Even 
Shakespeare and Walter Scott have used a mere identifica- 
tion of sound for rhyme; but even such great names can- 
not justify so palpable an infraction of the law relating to 
rhyme in English. In Latin, malum (evil) and malum 
(apple) may be employed as rhyme; indeed, the words 
make excellent rhyme, judged by the Latin standard. Iden- 
tification of sound in terminal syllables, such for example as 
da and lucida, flumina and cacumina, is frequently occurring 
as rhyme in Latin. In the famous Dies /rae assonant syl- 
lables used as rhyme are found: as futurus and venturus ; 
natura and creatura ; dicturus and rogaturus ; ultionis and 
remissionis ; exaudisti and dedisti ; maledictis and addictis. 
A graduate of the oldest college in America, a gentleman 
who is esteemed as an excellent Latin student, in a letter 
which lies before us, declares the Dies /rae to be “‘ seriously 
imperfect as a literary product,” because, forsooth, the words 
above cited are used as rhymes. But that critic ought to 
know that those very assonances, so far from being literary 
blemishes, are among the highest literary excellences of the 
Dies Irae. Inthe Stabat Mater Speciosa we have the fol- 
lowing rhymes: speciosa and gaudiosa, ridebat and videbat; 
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gauderet and videret; satiari and .inebriari, while in the’ 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa not a single case can be found 
of assonances being employed as rhyme. We are a little 
surprised in not finding some one laying hold of that fact to 
add weight to the argument urged in support of the view 
that the two poems are not the work of the same man. Pro- 
fessor March maintains that the Sfeciosa “is really a ser- 
vile parody, which a great author would hardly make of a 
great poem of his own.” Whichever way the disputed ques- 
tion of authorship is decided, one thing is clear, that the 
uniform use of consonances for rhyme in one of the poems, 
and the occasional occurrence of assonances in the other, 
can argue little against the belief that the two compositions 
came from the hands of the same genius. The controversy 
must be settled on other ground. 

There is yet another word that ought to be said here in 
relation to the matter of rhyme in Latin verse. A due con- 
sideration of this point would require more space than this 
article is entitled to occupy. 

Latin rhyme is not, as some are disposed to regard it, a 
growth of the medieval period, or a trick and artifice of the 
Latinity used by cloistered monks. Archbishop Trench 
maintains, with an array of fact and argument wholly im- 
pregnable, that rhyme, instead of being an invention which 
came in with the decline of classic Latin, was in part only a 
recovery of a lost or neglected art; that it had “its rudi-— 
mentary beginnings, or at all events its very clear anticipa- 
tions, in the early national poetry of Rome.” He does not 
agree with such critics as Lange, Casaubon, and some others, 
who, he thinks, go much too far in affirming that rhyme was 
systematically employed by the writers of the old popular 
poetry of Rome. All he is able to discover are “ early pre- 
ludings of that which should indeed only fully and system- 
atically unfold itself at the last.” He finds enough “in such 
remains of early Latin poetry as we possess, to show that 
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rhyme was not a new element altogether alien tothe language, 
and forced upon it by the Christian poets in the days of its 
decline.” 

It will not be regarded as irrelevant in an article of 
this kind, though it will for a moment delay the consider- 
ation of our main subject, should we cite here from some 
fragments of early Latin verse a few instances of the tendency 
toward terminations of like sound for rhyme. Cicero ad- 
duces these rhyming lines from Ennius, who was the first to 
introduce into Latin poetry the heroic hexameter: 

Haec émnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamé vi vitam evitari, 
Jovis dram singuine turpari. 

That appears inthe 7usculan Disputations, Bk. I, cap. 35. 
In the same treatise, (Bk. I, cap. 28), Cicero cites from an 
author, to us, and to Cicero himself, unknown (G. Hermann 
thinks the lines are from the Eumenides of Ennius), the fol- 
lowing rhymed verses: 

Coelum nitescere, arbores frondéscere, 
Vités laetificae pampinis pubéscere, 
Rami bacarum ubértate incurvéscere. 

We do not reproduce the whole passage cited by Cicero, 
but enough to illustrate the point we are considering ; and 
we indicate the accentuation for the eye of the English stu- 
dent, who may desire to catch the rhythm as well as the 
rhyme of the citation. Nor did Cicero himself, even in prose, 
ignore the jingle of rhyme. In his Brutus, sive de claris Ora- 
toribus we have a passage where rhyme is admitted, if not 
sought,by the Roman orator and rhetorician: Volvendi sunt 
libri Catonis: intelliges nihil illius lineamentis, nisi eorum 
pigmentorum que inventa nondum erant, forem et colorem 
defuisse. Virgil, who it is thought scrupulously avoided 
rhyme as a questionable ornament of verse, is yet suspected 
of sometimes seeking it, or if he did not go in search of it, 
as most likely he did not, yet would not reject it when it 
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offered itself. Numerous examples of rhyme may be culled 
from his Eclogues, his Georgics, and his 4/neid. For ex- 
ample, in Virgil we find the following : 
Limus ut hic durescit, et haecut cera liquescit. 
Again, 
Nec non Tarquinium ejectum Porsenna jubebat, 
Accipire, ingentique urbem obsidione premebat. 
Horace indulges in rhyme, as in the following: 
Non satis est pulcra esse potmata ; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocumque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 

In Ovid rhymes are frequently occurring. In every one 
of the Latin poets, the early and the classical, one can find 
verses with middle, or internal, and terminal rhymes. This 
was not a mere accident, nor was it a trick or artificial 
device. /t was in the language, and was not “ the aftergrowth 
of the combined indolence and ingenuity of the cloister.” 
Trench, in whose Introduction to his Collection of Latin 
Poetry this subject is pretty fully discussed, remarks: 
‘‘When at a later day rhyme began to enter as a regular 
element into poetry, and to be accounted almost its neces- 
sary condition, this was not the coming in of something 
wholly strange or new.” And again he observes: ‘ This 
much may be said in proof that the germs, so to speak, of 
rhyme were laid in the versification already existing, that it 
had that ‘early anticipation’ which is urged as among the 
surest marks of a true development.” And may we not add 
that it is doubtful if our own English, with all its copious- 
ness of rhyming material, or any other language, surpasses 
or even approaches the Latin in its possibilities for yielding 
rhyme. No one can read the mediaeval Latin hymns, or 
the modern product we have to offer, without being im- 
pressed with the masculine vigor and the rhythmic beauty 
of Latin rhymed verse. 

In pursuing our object more closely we shall first select 
a few specimens of Dr. Rand’s Latin versions of favorite 
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English hymns, and then produce some of his original com- 
positions. We venture to give here our own translations 
of Dr. Rand’s original Latin hymns; for, so far as we 
know, no one else has translated them; besides, Dr. Rand 
has himself inspected and commended the versions here 
submitted. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone made, in 1848, a Latin version of 
Toplady’s well-known “ Rock of Ages.” That version was 
not, to the best of our belief, published until thirteen years 
after it was made; and it then came forth to the English 
public in a volume containing many other Latin versions, 
the combined work of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Lyttleton. 
These men, in 1839, and on the same day, July 25, married 
sisters. It was to commemorate that double marriage that 
the volume in question was printed, in 1861. The Glad- 
stone version of the ‘‘ Rock of Ages” has often been repro- 
duced and greatly admired, as it deserves to be. One with 
but scanty knowledge of Latin cannot fail to recognize the 
English product in the Latin costume. It has been re- 
printed in the Lyra Catholica. It may be found also in the 
volume of Latin Hymns edited by Professor F. A. March, 
LL.D. It appears in Dr. Philip Schaft’s compilation of 
hymns selected from all ages, that incomparable volume so 
fittingly entitled, Christ in Song. As we propose to present 
for comparison the version made by Dr. Rand, we cite that 
made by Mr. Gladstone. That by Mr. Gladstone is as follows: 
Jesu, pro me perforatus, Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Condar intra tuum latus : Sed me versus crucem gero ; 
Tu, per lympham profluentem, Vestimenta nudus oro, 
Tu, per sanguinem lepentem, Opem debilis imploro. 


In peccata mi redunda, Fontem Christi quaero inmundus, 
Tolle culpam, sordes munda. Nisi laves, moribundus. 


Coram te nec justus forem, Dum hos artus vita regit, 
Quamvis tota vi laborem ; Quando nox sepulchro tegit, 
Nec si fide nunqguam cesso, Mortuos cum stare jubes, 
Fletu stillans indefesso : Sedens judex inter nubes, 
Tibi soli tantum munus, Jesu, pro me perforatus, 
Salva me, Salvator unus / Condar intra tuum latus. 
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Dr. Rand was delighted with Mr. Gladstone’s rendering, 
and it instigated him to try his own hand on the same 
hymn. Dr. Rand sent a copy of his own version to the dis- 
tinguished English statesman, who in an autograph letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Rand, expressed hearty thanks for the favor, 
and said that he must acknowledge the American product to 


be much superior to his own. 


The following is Dr. Rand’s 


version of the “Rock of Ages:” 


Rupes Saeculorum, te, 
Pro me fissa, condam me !/ 
Aquae Fons et sanguinis, 
Duplex tui lateris, 
Scelerum purgatio 

Sit, et expiatio. 


Nunquam possim exsequi, 
Tua lex quae mandet mi ; 
Quamvis strenuus semper sim, 
Atgue semper fleverim, 

Hoc nil expiaverit ; 

In te solo salus sit. 


Nil in manu tulero ; 
Tuae cruci haereo ; 
Vestes mthi nudo des, 
Inopemque subleves ; 
Fonti foedus advolo ; 
Nisi laves, pereo. 


Dum vitalem haurio vim, 
Cumque moribundus sim, 
Quum per stellas evolem— 
Ante tuum thronum stem, 
Rupes Saeculorum, te, 

Pro me fissa, condam me. 


We offer next Dr. Rand’s Latin rendering of the late 


Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer’s hymn. 


The hymn by Dr. Palmer 


was suggested by the first line and the pleading tone of Top- 
lady’s ‘“‘ Rock of Ages.” Dr. Palmer’s hymn is well-known, 


and very precious to all who are familiar with it. 


We cite 


the first and second stanzas of the English composition, and 
then give Dr. Rand’s version entire : 


O Rock of Ages, since on thee 
By grace my feet are planted, 
’Tis mine the raging storm to see, 

In quiet faith undaunted. 
When angry billows round me 
rave, 

And tempests fierce assail me, 
To thee I cling, the terrors brave, 
For thou canst never fail me. 
Though rends the globe with earth- 

quake shock, 
Thou stand’st unmoved, Eternal 
Rock ! 


Within thy clefts I love to hide, 
When darkness o’er me closes ; 
Then peace and light serene abide, 
And my stilled heart reposes ; 
My soul exults to dwell secure, 
Thy strong munitions round her, 
She dares to count her triumph 
sure, 
Nor fears lest hell confound her. 
Though tumults startle earth and 


sea 
O changeless Rock, they shake 
not thee! 
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The following is Dr. Rand’s Latin rendering: 


Aeterna Rupes, guum in te 
Sistuntur pedes mei, 

Est mihi nimbos cernere 
Tranguillus, pace Dei. 

Quum furiosi turbones 
Horrendi circum fremunt, 

Perfugium mihi firmum es, 
Turbones non me laedunt. 

Si totus mundus scinditur, 

Haec Rupes nunguam finditur. 


In te me amo abdere, 
Tenebris quum obrutus, 
In luce, pace, vivere, 
Et otiari tutus. 
Manere illic gaudeo, 
A te circumfirmatus, 
Et triumphare audeo, 
In coelum ut elatus. 
Tumultus orbem terreant / 
O Rupes, te non agitant! 


Te olim fissa fiuitant 
Viventis aguae fontes, 
Sunt qui has aquas bibitant, 
Felices et insontes. 
Has puras aquas bibito, 
Et nusquam nunc sum fessus 
E febre quam perpetuo, 
Tam diu sum perpessus. 
O mira Fons! infundens es / 
Viventes aguas perennes / 


Quum dormientes surgerint 
Ad dirum tubae sonum, 
Et flentes vel laudantes sint, 
Judicti circa thronum,— 
In flammis involutus, tunc 
Hic mundus consumetur, 

E nthil fabricatus, nunc 
In nihil convertetur— 
Tum requiescam placide, 
Aeterna Rupes, super te! 


That beautiful hymn by Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, 


‘** Abide with me!” has also been rendered into Latin by Dr. 
Rand; and the rendering, as anyone with a very limited 
acquaintance with the Latin language can easily see, retains 
all the pathos and sweetness that flow through Lyte’s com- 
position. The text of the original, as it appears in Dr. 
Schaff’s Christ in Song comprises eight stanzas. The 
hymn-books prepared for public worship contain but five of 
the eight stanzas; and the following translation has only six. 
The rendering is quite literal, and is skillfully done: 

Mecum habita, Domine! ultima labitur hora diei: 

Quam tenebrae condensantur! Tu mecum habitato / 


Deficiunt adjutores, atque omnia grata ; 
Tu, qui non spernes inopes, o mecum habitato / 


Ad metam tenuis vitae, proeperant rapidae horae ; 
Blanditiae pereunt, et transit gloria mundi: 
Omnia mutari, corrumpique, undigue vidi ; 

Tu qui immutatus remanes, o mecum habitato ! 


Te, Domine, est mihi nunc opus omni hora fugienti : 
Tu solus valeas hostes mihi vincere saevos : 

Tu solus firmum me, et saluum ducere possis : 

In tranquillo, in turbinibus, tu, o mecum habitato / 
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Hostes non timeo, quum tu stas praesto beare ; 
Adversi casus faciles sunt absque dolore ; 

Terrores mortis, stimuli, et victoria, aesunt ; 
Laetatusque exsultabo, nam mecum habitabis. 


Mi juvenescenti, blandus tu nempe favisti ; 

Ah me! quam brutus ! quam perversusque remanst / 
Non discessisti a me, saepe ut deserui le: 

O Domine, usque et ad extremum, tu mecum habitato / 


Ad oculos crucem dormitanti mihi monstra : 
Tllustra tenebras, et me erige visere coelos : 

En, umbrae fugiunt ! et mane rubescere coepit / 
In vita, in morte, o Domine, 0 tu mecum habitato / 


It will be noticed that the translator here makes no 
attempt to reproduce the rhyme of the original. 

Charles Wesley’s “‘ Jesus, refuge of my soul,” a worthy 
companion of Toplady’s “‘ Rock of ages,” has also received 
a Latin translation from the hands of Dr. Rand; and the 
Roman garb hides nothing of the beauty of the English 


product. The following is Dr. Rand’s translation of the 
second and third stanzas of Wesley’s hymn: 


Soli es refugtio,; Tu, o Jesu, mihi es 

Tibi lassus haereo: Omnes res optadbiles : 

Ne relinque solum me, Aegrum, lapsum, sublevas, 
Sit solatium per te. Opem fesso, coeco, das: 
Tibi dum confisus sim, Facile es sanctissimus ; 
Plenas opes tulerim. Ego sum perimprobus, 

Me defende, debilem, Foedus, plenus scelerum— 
Me tutator, inopem. Tu, bonorum omnium. 


In his rendering of “ Just as I am,” nothing in the line 
of metrical translation could be more strictly literal, and the 
Latin is as simple, tender, and suppliant as is the English. 
The following is Dr. Rand’s rendering: 

Sicuti sum—nec sine spe, Sicuti sum—jactatus sim, 
‘Quia tu mortuus es pro me, Et dubitans dum conflixerim, 


Et jubes ire mead te, Certansque, timens, perdo vim, 
O Agnus Dei, venio. ; O Agnus Dei, venio. 


Sicuti sum—nec haesitem, Sicutt sum—miserrime 
Ut maculas abluerem, Coecus, nudusque omni re, 
Mundus per tuum sanguinem, Ut omnia capiam in te, 

O Agnus Dei, venio. O Agnus Dei, venio. 
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Sicuti sum—recipies, Sicuti sum—agnosco te, 
Purgabis, solves, eximes ; Salvasse per amorem me, 
Nam credo quod promitteres, Ut tuus sim assidue : 

O Agnus Dei, venio. O Agnus Dei, venio. 


Dr. Rand has made a Latin version of Martin Luther’s. 
well-known lyric of Christian heroism : 


Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott, A mighty fortress is our God, 
Ein gute Wehr und Waffen, etc. A bulwark never failing, etc. 


In 1830 there was published a translation into Latin of this. 
hymn by Buttmann, the celebrated grammarian and philolo- 
gist, who was born in 1764, and died in 1829, one year be- 
fore his translation of Luther’s hymn appeared in type. 
Buttmann’s rendering is reproduced in Professor March's 
Latin Hymns. The following is the first stanza of Butt- 
mann’s version : 


Arx firma Deus noster est, 
Ts telum, quo nilamur ; 
Ts explicat ex omnibus 
Quets malis implicamur. 
Nam cui semper mos, 
Jam ter terret nos ; 
Per astum, per vim, 
Saevam levat sitim ; 
Nil par in terris illi. 


The Latin translation of Luther’s hymn by Dr. Rand is. 
yet in his own hands, and under revision. The copy we 
have in our possession is not just the kind of work he would 
be willing to present to the public, and accordingly it is with- 
held from this article. 

The following is Dr. Rand’s version of our national 
hymn, composed by Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, of the fame of 
which poem nothing need be said here: 


‘My country ! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” 
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will be easily recognized in its Latin vesture : 


Heus / mea patria, Sint venti laudantes, 
Dulcis et libera, Arbores psallantes, 
Te canerem: Per omnia: 
Qua patres mortui, Erumpate, mortales, 
Laudandi profugi ; Spirantes vitales ; 
Montes circumsoni, Sint rupes vocales, 
Dent pacanem ! In carmina. 


O mea patria, Te, Deus patrium, 
Omnino libera, Te benignissimum, 
Nomen amo: Cantemus te. 
Saxa et flumina, Fac nostra patria 
Sylvae, cacumina, Sit semper lucida, 
ant mihi gaudia, Sancta et libera— 
Perpetuo. Es nobis tutela, 
Rex, Domine. 


From the large number of Latin versions of English 
hymns Dr. Rand has made, only a few of which have as yet 
been printed, we select one more. It is that of ‘‘ The True 
Shepherd,” composed by Frederick William Faber, D.D. 
The hymn frequently reappears among the choice selections 
published in religious journals. 

The original contains six stanzas, each stanza compris- 
ing nine lines, three of the lines being a refrain; but we 
subjoin only four of the stanzas, both of the original and of 
the Latin rendering. The strict adherence to the sentiment 
couched in the English text, the reproduction of the rhythm 
and the double rhyme of the original in the Latin version, 
are noticeable features of the translator’s work on this 
hymn: 

TRANSLATION. 


I was wandering and weary Ervrabundus fui fessus 
When my Saviour came unto me; Quando institit Salvator ; 
For the ways of sin grew dreary Nam peccatis sum oppressus 

And the world had ceased to woo Cessans mundus ut amator : 
me; Et audivi venientem 
And I thought I heard him say, Salvatorem, et dicentem : 

As hecame along his way, Mei oves, o venite, 
O silly souls, come near me ! Nec timete, nec abite, 
My sheep should never fear Ego verus Pastor sum. 


me, 
I am the Shepherd true. 
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At first I would not hearken, 

And put off till the morrow ; 
But life began to darken, 

And I was sick with sorrow ; 
And I thought I heard him say, 
As he came along his way, 

O silly souls, come near me! 
My sheep should never fear 


me, 
I am the Shepherd true. 


At last I stopped to listen, 
His voice could not deceive me ; 
I saw His kind eyes glisten, 
So anxious to relive me; 
And I thought I heard him say, 
As he came along his way, 
O silly souls, come near me! 
My sheep should never fear 


me, 
I am the Shepherd true. 


He took me on his shoulder, 
And tenderly he kissed me ; 
He bade my love be bolder, 
And said how he had missed 
me ; 
And I’m sure I heard him say, 
As he went along his way, 
O silly souls, come near me! 
My sheep should never fear 


me, 
I am the Shepherd true. 


Eum primum, heu! neglexi, 
In futurum prorogavi ; 
Verum tenebras aspexi, 
Et dolore aegrotavi : 
Et audivi venientem 
Salvatorem, et dicentem : 
Mei oves, o venite, etc. 


Tum quievi auscultare ; 

Certe non allucinatus, 

Eum hoc desiderare, 

Ego sim ut liberatus : 
Exaudivi procedentem, 
Et blandissime dicentem : 
Mei oves, o venite, etc. 


Me in humeros levavit, 
Meamanter osculatus ; 
Esse fortem me mandavit, 
Quia valde sum amatus. 
Exaudivi et dicentem, 
Sua via procedentem : 
Mei oves, o venite, 
Nec timete, nec abite, 
Ego verus Pastor sum. 








The remainder of our space must be reserved for a few 
specimens of original compositions, with our own trans- 
lations, approved by Dr. Rand himself before they were 
given to the periodicals, Canadian and others, in which they 
were published. After these versions of his Latin produc- 
tions appeared in type, Dr. Rand suggested some slight 
revisions, and these have been, introduced here. So far 
as we know, these Latin hymns are not ¢rans/ations of 
English hymns composed by Dr. Rand, but compositions 
made in Latin, thought out in Latin, so that the author 
himself has no English product with which to compare his 
Latin progeny. He has gratefully accepted and generously 
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commended these English renderings, which he solicited 
from the author of this article : 


PRETIOSUS CHRISTI SAN- 
GUIS. 


Sanguis tuus pretiosus, 
Jesu, fluxit generosus : 
Tua cruce demonstrasti, 
Quantum homines amasti. 


Quam benigne fluxit unda / 
Tuo corde calebunda ; 
Amor Dei quam profundus, 
Discat tua morte mundus. 


Tuum sanguinem cantabv, 
Tuam crucem celebrabo ; 
Nullus terror, ferrum, ignis, 
Me divellat tuis signis. 


Salvatoris mei sanguis 
Potestatem fregit anguis : 
Jus, aequumgque demonstravit 
Condemnatos liberavit. 


/nimicos preditosque 
Salvos facit, amicosgue :— 
O benignitas profunda / 
Caritas O mirabunda / 


JESUS SALVATOR LAU- 
DANDUS. 


Sit omnimodo laudatus 
Jesus, fisus, et amatus : 
Cujus sanguine purgati, 
Facti sumus perbeati. 


Hic Salvator nos amavit, 
E peccatis nos purgavii ; 
Suo sanguine ablutos, 
Suo Spiritu imbutos. 


Regum Rex et seculorum, 
Dominusque dominorum, 
Nostri Jesus est Creator, 
Et Redemptor, et Salvator. 


TRANSLATION. 
THE PRECIOUS BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


Thy blood, O Christ, thy precious blood 
From thee flowed forth a copious flood: 
Thy cross revealed thy boundless grace, 
What thou didst bear to bless our race. 


Thy blood, acleansing stream, outgushed 
From thy pure heart with anguish crushed ; 
Thy depths of love we ne’er shall know 
Till we can sound thy depths of woe. 


Thy blood shall tune my tongue to praise, 

Thy cross shall wake my joyful lays ; 

Nor threats, nor chains, nor flames, nor 
sword, 

Shall rend me from thy cross, O Lord ! 


Thy blood, O Christ, hath power to smite 
The hosts of hell, and crush their might ; 
Thy law and justice it maintains, 

Yet breaks the guilty sinners’ chains. 


Thy blood subdues thy vilest foes, 

It makes them friends, and saves from woes. 
Thy depths of love no thought can sound 
What wondrous grace in thee is found! 


TRANSLATION, 


LET JESUS CHRIST BE EXTOLLED. 


From every tongue let songs ascend 

To Christ, our tender, truest Friend, 
Whose blood hath purged our souls from sin, 
And made our joy complete within. 


He loved us; and He came to bless, 
To cleanse us from unrighteousness. 
We by His blood are washed, renewed, 
And with his Spirit’s power imbued. 


The King of kings, who reigns for ay, 
The Lord of lords, whom lords obey, 
Who framed creation by his word, 

Is our Redeemer and our Lord. 
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Reges fecit praepollentes, 
Sacerdotes nos nitentes ; 
In aeternum ut regnemus, 
Etin cum triumphemus. 


Gloriosi pergaudentes, 
Summis laudibus fungentes, 
Et in coelibus sanctorum, 
Et ad secla seculorum. 


PERSONATO JEHOVAM, 
TOTUS ORBIS. 


Heus !/ mortales, adorate! 
Omnes homines, laudate! 
Properantes, o venite / 
Creditote, et servite / 


Ecce Agnus ille Dei / 
Esto vobis uni spei / 

Qui pro nobis est oblatus, 
Et pro nobis exaltatus. 


Ad salutem properate, 
Nomen Christi celebrate ; 
Confidentes pergaudete, 
Ejus gloria nitete. 


Suum sanguinemcantate, 
Personantes acclamate, 
Jesum regem coronatum, 
Regem vestrum adoratum. 


Ilo Deo supplicate, 
Beatissimique state, 
Salvi, laeti, jubilantes, 
Et aeterno triumphantes : 
Alleluia! Amen. 


The following hymn 


IN JEHOVAM VOS OVATE. 


In Jehovam vos ovate, 

Et gaudete, et cantate, 
psn terram habitantes. 

Laeti Dominum, servite, 

Et cum gaudio gestite, 


Coram illum triumphantes. 


He makes us kings, a powerful race ; 
And priests, adorned with shining grace ; 
That we may reign forever, where 

With him we shall his triumphs share. 


Exalted and exulting, we, 

With loudest praise, O Christ, to thee, 
Will make the courts of heaven resound, 
While endless ages roll around. 


TRANSLATION, 


LET THE WHOLE EARTH PRAISE THE LORD. 


Ye mortals, come, adore the Lord, 
Let every tribe his praise record ! 
Awake, arise, to him draw near ; 
Believe, and serve the Lord with fear. 


Behold the Lamb of God—adore ! 
Come, trust in him forevermore ! 
For us he suffered, bled, and died ; 
For us he rose, was glorified. 


Come, flee to him, for refuge flee ; 
Come, make His name your only plea: 
In him rejoice,.on him recline, 

And in his glory ever shine. 


O, let his blood your songs inspire ! 

Sound forth his praise with tongues of fire ! 
Come, crown this Jesus Lord of all, 

And at his feet adoring fall! 


Who now will seek this God of grace, 

At length shall see His glorious face ; 

There, saved and blest, with joyful lays, 

Forever they shall sing his praise, 
Shouting, Alleluia! Amen! 


is based on the one hundredth Psalm : 


TRANSLATION. 


PRAISE YE THE LORD. 


Come, praise the Lord, in Him rejoice, 

In song lift up your heart and voice, 
Let all the earth a tribute bring. 

With gladness shout, and bless the Lord, 

With mirth and dance your joy record, 
Before his face exulting sing. 





SOME MODERN LATIN HYMNS. 17! 


Nostrum Deus est Creator, The God whose word our being gave, 

Dominator et Salvator, Who rules the earth, who came to save, 
Deus unus, Auctor rerum. Let us extol as God alone. 

Fecit nos, et nos nutrivit, He made us, and he is our stay, 

Regit, tutat, repetivit, He guards and guides us day by day, 
Oves perditos ad herum. He seeks his sheep, and saves his own. 


Ejus portas introdite, Come, crowd his gates with joyful lays, 
Claris laudibus adite, And fill his courts with sounding praise, 
Iilum Dominum clamantes : Proclaim the Lord your only King. 
lilum bonum, semper verum, His grace and truth, so firm and sure, 

Fidelissimumque herum, His faithfulness, which shall endure, 
In aeternum adorantes. Through endless ages we shall sing. 


A volume of his Latin productions, translations and 
original compositions, comprising nearly one hundred in all, 
is, we understand, being prepared by Dr. Rand for publi- 
cation in the near future. It is not a little remarkable that 
aman, who is so familiar with medieval Latin poetry, who 
has sucha keen appreciation of its excellences, and who is 
so well able to transfer those ancient songs into another 


language—into many other languages—should never have 
made any attemptin that line. In conclusion, it ought to be 
said that Dr. Rand knows nothing whatever of the writing 
of this article ; he did not suggest it, nor, so far as we know, 
has he received the slightest intimation that he, as a student, 
a linguist, a translator, and a poet, was to be thus brought 
before the public. We believe he is entirely devoid of any 
ambition for mere celebrity. The duties of life on earth, 
and the destiny of a human being in the life beyond, are to 
him such momentous verities that the honor which comes 
from man, and is limited to this mortal existence, is, to him, 
in comparison, a matter of very small concern. 


W. S. MCKENZIE. 
Boston. 
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ILI. 
TWO AMERICAN RELIGIONS.* 
MORMONISM. 


SIXTY-ONE years ago the village of Palmyra, N. Y., was 
a brisk, active town of eighteen hundred inhabitants. The 
recent completion of the Erie Canal had caused the village 
to assume importance as the shipping point for an extended 
area of agricultural territory. Business anticipations ran 
high, and in a short time eighteen dry goods stores were 
opened, the village incorporated, a fire department organ- 
ized, and all the ambitious enterprises of a future city reso- 
lutely undertaken. 

Five years later a change came over the place. Roches- 
ter, not Palmyra, was to become the city of this part of the 
State. Business results had not borne out previous antici- 
pations, and a spirit of restlessness came to prevail. North- 
ern Ohio, with its fertile ‘‘Western Reserve,” was offering 
El Dorado inducements to all dissatisfied or disappointed 
with the East, and hither many turned from Palmyra. The 


* This article in its historical statements 1s mainly the story of the origin of 
Mormonism and Spiritualism, as told by men, now living, who were more or less 
conversant with the facts stated. In a few years the opportunity to collect these 
facts from these persons will have passed, and the writer has at much pains col- 
lected these statements into what he deems the most correct account of the origin 
of these movements that he has been able to find. Nearly all accounts contain 
many errors, especially those relating to Spiritualism. In this case every state- 
ment has been verified, and while authorities are not given, the writer stands 
ready to produce them if needed. The one book consulted freely is a History 
of the Origin, Rise, and Progress of Mormonism, by Pomeroy Tucker, written 
before the discovery of the identity of the Spaulding manuscript and the Mormon 
Bible. From the nature of the article, only an outline has been attempted of the 
history of each, and that confined to the origin alone. 
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Erie Canal, at first an avenue of prosperity to the village, 
now served another purpose, in the easy transportation it 
afforded toward the great fields of enterprise westward. 

The people of Palmyra were, for the most part, settlers 
who had removed here from Rhode Island, Long Island, 
and eastern New York. They were an intelligent, fairly 
cultivated, and a very moral and religious community. The 
prevailing religious sentiment was Presbyterian, and the 
congregation is said to have been as thoughtful and devout 
a body of worshipers as one might often meet. Revivals of 
religion were frequent in number and extended in influence. 
Such seasons are especially remembered of 1824, 1829 and 
1831. 

Across the way from the Presbyterian, the Episcopal 
church was active in developing its financial resources. 
There was also a Methodist church, whose records do not 
appear until some years later. There was no Baptist church 
then in the village. 

But the surrounding neighborhoods did not all present 
so pleasing a picture. There were not a few hamlets and 
rural communities removed from the influence of regular 
religious services, where ignorance and vice held sway.’ 
Dram-shops were abundant and dissipation was prevalent. 
That there were many good people in these neighborhoods 
is undoubtedly true, but the prevailing type of life is said to 
have been neither attractive nor religious. 

A mile and a half southwest from the village, just upon 
the border of the township of Manchester, stood a small log 
house of two rooms anda garret. The land upon which it 
stood was never owned by the man who lived upon it. The 
family, who had removed from Vermont, were, with one ex- 
ception, both illiterate and shiftless. That exception was the: 
eldest son, Alvin, who was generally respected as an honest, 
industrious person, one whose credit was good enough for 
people to desire to “‘ change work” with him, a standard at. 
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once practical and important in those days when this inter- 
change of such courtesy was necessary. 

During the years in which he grew to man’s estate, his 
mother, a good-natured, superstitious and withal a visionary 
woman, had often been heard to express the belief that 
Alvin was to be a prophet, although her grounds for such 
belief were not so clearly set forth, He always seemed 
utterly indifferent to this prospect. One day in the field, as 
was often the custom, he scraped and ate the portions, thus 
shredded, of a raw turnip. A colic ensued which killed him, 
and the prophetic mantle fell upon other and far different 
shoulders. Had it not been for that raw turnip the history 
of Mormonism had probably been far different. 

The fourth of the family, and the one destined to give to 
the family its fame, was Joseph Smith, born in 1805. He is 
described as “‘a large, overgrown, lazy boy, light of com- 
plexion, dull of eye, slow of movement, and taciturn in dis- 
position.” With little in common with others of his age, he 
early exhibited a marked capacity for exaggeration, which 
trait was considered by the family a sure proof of genius. 
He read the adventures of Captain Kidd with great zest. 
He studied certain portions of the Bible, paying special at- 
tention to the prophecies and Revelation. That reading was 
his only literary accomplishment, did not at all hinder his 
framing from these portions of Scripture the most startling 
deductions and blasphemous theories. He became a pro- 
bationary member of the Methodist church, but soon left it, 
and declared all churches to be wrong and the Bible a fable. 
Not only Joseph, but all the family, came to be considered 
as unbelievers, if not atheists. 

In 1819, at the digging of a well, some children had 
found a curiously-shaped stone. Joseph happened to be 
present and carried it away, much to the indignation of the 
children. He afterwards announced that by its means he 
could see hidden treasures and reveal the hiding-place of 
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stolen goods. While no stolen goods were ever recovered, 
nor any hidden treasure unearthed, yet the simple, persistent 
declaration of the power attracted much attention. For 
eight years the imposture was practiced, at intervals digging 
for hidden treasure being prosecuted by easily-duped parties 
from the neighborhoods above referred to. Gradually this 
work of digging became known, and was given wide public- 
ity in the newspapers of the day. 

In the summer of 1827 a stranger appeared, and con- 
fined his attentions entirely to the Smith family. They 
were unaccustomed to such honors, and the attention of 
neighbors was drawn to the circumstance, but all inquiry 
failed to elicit anything regarding his relations to them, or 
the reason of the visit. The man was Sidney Rigdon, and 
he soon disappeared as mysteriously as he came, only to 
reappear at intervals until the final emigration to Ohio. 

Smith now professed to have received a vision directing 
him to a place where he should find a wonderful book, 
written upon leaves of gold. In due time he declared the 
book to have been found, and with it a pair of marvelous 
spectacles, whereby the unknown language and letters of the 
book should by him be interpreted. The exact spot where 
the book—the golden Bible—is supposed to have been found 
is yet pointed out, but it is well to bear in mind that Smith 
himself gave several entirely different places as the spot, and 
also that he declared in confidence to a neighbor that the 
whole scheme was a falsehood, which, having set on foot, he 
was bound to “ have some fun out of.” 

Aside from Sidney Rigdon, two men were of material 
service to Smith in setting on foot the new doctrine. It was 
a necessity that the new book should be printed. Smith 
could not write legibly, and it would never do to have Rig- 
don take a prominent part-in producing the book. A literary 
head was found in Oliver Cowdery, who prepared the 
manuscript for the printer, and whose word was law in all 
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corrections or emendations made in the text as it passed 
through the printer’s hands. The final decision in all these 
matters was Cowdery’s, and while he was in constant super- 
intendence of this work, the printer saw Smith only once, 
and then not a word passed between them. Had Smith been 
the real author, he would never have permitted this work to 
have been wholly conducted, as it was, by Cowdery. Some- 
thing of the literary skill displayed in the manuscript may 
be judged when we know that not a punctuation mark of 
any kind either adorned or disfigured its pages. Its gram- 
matical construction also needed careful revision. The fact 
has long since been considered as well established, that the 
Book of Mormon was simply Cowdery’s copy of Solomon 
Spaulding’s romance, with such changes as Sidney Rigdon 
saw fit to make in it.* 

Prior to the printing of the book, one Martin Harris 
had been induced to become the financial sponsor to the 
new enterprise. He had never been a religious man, 
although a reader of the Bible. Now, however, he became 
an ardent believer in the new “ revelation,” and a visit to 
Dr. Anthon in New York, who positively informed him of 
the deception practiced upon him, only seemed to confirm 
his faith. His wife secretly gained possession of a part, or 
the entire manuscript, and burned it. How important a 
part Rigdon played in the conspiracy may be inferred from 
the fact that no further progress could be made without his 
presence, and it was a number of months before the work— 
again in Cowdery’s handwriting—was ready for the press. 
Harris, determined at all costs to procure the printing, sold 
his share of a fine farm, and bore the expense ($3,000), of 


“This theory, based upon the substantial identity of the two, the fact of 
Rigdon’s intimate acquaintance with it, and probable possession of it prior to 
his meeting with Smith, and also that his presence was always necessary prior 
to any advancement of Smith’s work, has been so carefully and thoroughly 
established that no more than its mere mention is needed here. Rigdon’s brain 
undoubtedly plotted the scheme of Mormonism. 
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printing the first edition of five thousand copies. He never 
lived with his wife afterward. He was the only prominent 
person near Palmyra affected by the new religion, and, so 
far as can be ascertained, no one in the village became a 
permanent convert. But one public sermon was ever 
preached by a Mormon in the village—a sermon by Sidney 
Rigdon in 1830. 

Whence the converts? Principally from the neighbor- 
hood above referred to, where ignorance and vice held 
sway most completely. Here and there a person religiously 
inclined, yet affected with credulity, became an easy con- 
vert, and occasionally one joined the movement whose in- 
telligence and good character rendered the infatuation un- 
accountable, but the latter cases were rare. One may note 
the wide geographical distribution of the converts. Here 
one was found, and there another, over a wide area of 
territory. There was no local widespread conversion to 
Mormonism. 

In 1830 the Mormon exodus from Palmyra took place. 
It was simply the turning westward of a few persons in 
search of whatever good or ill, fortune might have in store 
for them. ‘They went as others around them were going, 
and their departure caused no ripple in either the business, 
social, or religious life of the place, if, indeed, they were 
scarcely missed. A number of men are now living who saw 
all that was visible of the rise of this strange power among 
them, and yet to them, even more than to the world at 
large, it seems a strange dream of long ago. The drama 
was among, but not of, the people of Palmyra, and all un- 
consciously there passed before their eyes the first scenes of 
a movement which has astonished the world by the rapid 
increase of its power, and which, for half its existence, has 
defied the laws and baffled the will of one of the strongest 
governments on the earth. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 

As the traveler is borne swiftly over the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, a mile west from Newark, N. Y., he passes the 
magnificent estate of Mr. A. W. Hyde, a wealthy and intel- 
ligent farmer. A little east of the fine residence of the 
owner, on the north side of the railway,a small tenant house, 
in summer time half-embowered with maple shade trees, 
appears for an instant. It is a small frame building, but 
little more than twenty feet square, and is now painted an 
olive green tint. Over the doorway a small sign-board de- 
clares its claim to historical notoriety. Many thousands 
have carelessly glanced at the little cottage, who would have 
been all aglow with curiosity had they been aware that 
within its walls modern Spiritualism had its origin. 

The house, built more than sixty-five years ago, has 
always stood on its present site, and has, for fifty years, 
been in the possession of its present owner. Seven miles 
to the southwest is the village of Palmyra, and eight miles 
in direct line would probably bring one to the site of 
the old log house where Mormonism was plotted. As if 
to link the two religions more closely, one of the four 
more active founders of Mormonism once lived on this farm, 
When Oliver Cowdery undertook the work of preparing the 
Mormon bible for the press, he either went directly to the 
home of Joseph Smith, from the Hyde farm, or had but re- 
cently left the latter. If this association with a new religion 
was not enough to bring notoriety to the farm, a new asso- 
ciation awaited it, which should give it a distinction all its 
own. : 
It was the last evening of March, 1848, and everything 
had been made comfortable for the night. Eighteen years 
had passed since the Mormons had departed from the neigh- 
borhood, and nothing seemed more impossible than that 
the revelation of a new religion was just to burst upon them. 
But it came. A hurried summons is heard at the door; a 
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neighbor gives the alarm of a murder at the little tenant 
house, and desires the immediate presence there of Mr. Hyde. 
On the way, the explanation is made that some time since a 
murder had been committed, and that spirits were now 
communicating the intelligence by means of raps, which 
might easily be heard. When there (the house being dark), 
the raps were, indeed, plainly to be heard, seeming, in the 
excitement, confusion and darkness, to come “‘ from above, 
below, anywhere, everywhere.” 

The family who then lived in the house, or were present 
that night, were Mr. John D. Fox, a blacksmith nearly sixty 
years old, his wife, of middle age, and two little daughters, 
aged respectively, nine and twelve years. They were plain, 
simple, industrious people, in no way remarkable. Their 
story of the raps, heard that night, was substantially as fol- 
lows: For some time strange noises had been heard, which 
eluded all endeavor to ascertain cause or source. That 
evening, when the family had retired early, the raps were 
repeated. The youngest girl finally called out, ‘Do as I 
do,” and rapped on the head-board three times. Instantly 
three raps responded. The mother then asked for the num- 
ber of her children, and the number was correctly given. A 
few other questions were asked and answered, three raps 
being found to be an affirmative answer, one, negative, and 
two, doubtful. The mother then asked, ‘Is this a human 
being that answers my questions so correctly?” One rap. 
‘‘Is ita spirit ?’’ Three raps, followed by a shower in succes- 
sion. ‘‘Is it an injured spirit?” Three raps. “Have I injured 
it?” ‘‘No;” and then leading questions for half an hour, 
brought the information that a former tenant of the house 
had murdered a peddler, and had concealed the body in the 
cellar. At this point the neighbors had been called in—by 
express permission of the spirits. 

The news spread with all the rapidity characteristic of 
the report of a newly-discovered murder. The next day 
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the adjacent village of Newark was in a ferment of excite- 
ment, many supposing a murder to have actually occurred. 
When the means by which it had been discovered came to 
be explained, many were even more curious, while to the 
majority it came as a joke good for the first day of April. 
To one man, however, it was no joke. John Bell, the former 
tenant implicated in the ‘‘ discovery,” was an innocent, 
inoffensive man. He was, it is said, driven nearly frantic 
with fright, and could never see anything humorous in the 
revelation of the Fox family, making him a murderer. It is 
needless to say that no official action was ever taken in the 
case. 

The house was at once visited by hundreds, curious to 
learn something of the new discoveries, attention being 
divided between the story of the murder, and the strange 
means of its communication. Some excavations were made 
in the cellar, but they were soon abandoned without anything 
having been discovered. Meanwhile, the raps continued, 
always in the dark. On one occasion, a few days after the 
first revelation, a neighbor suddenly seized the little girl 
Katie, and found her in the act of producing the raps with 
her hands. She promptly burst into hysterical screams, 
and that ended all communication with spirits that night. 
This fact is well attested, and thus early was the fraudulent 
nature of the new religion revealed. It was carefully noted 
that the sounds were only heard in the immediate vicinity of 
one of the girls, especially the younger one above referred 
to, and many, at first ready to testify to the mysterious 
origin of the raps, became fully convinced that they were 
never produced except by the physical and voluntary action 
of the girls themselves, in short, that the entire work was 
an imposition and a cheat. Whatever Spiritualism may 
have developed since, this judgment of the work of the Fox 
family is doubtless a correct one. Their own accounts of the 
origin of the work are not only contradictory, but in some 
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instances positively false. Especially is this true of the 
well-known story of later excavations, and the pretended 
discovery of a coffin buried in the cellar. Another fact is of 
interest, viz., that the Fox sisters never seemed to lead the 
advance of new discoveries along this line. The raps con- 
stituted their chief stock-in-trade, others developed the 
principal part of the manifestations known later. 

Soon the community wearied of the palpable impositions, 
and begged Mr. Hyde to remove the offensive spectacle 
from among them. The visitors from different places be- 
came so numerous and troublesome that Mr. Hyde besought 
the family to seek some other residence. They were not at 
all reluctant to go, and during the May following removed 
to Rochester, since which time spirits have kept uniform 
silence in the little tenant house. Mr. Hyde declares that 
had he built at once a high fence around the tenant house, 
and collected an admittance fee from all visitors, Spiritual- 
ism would not now exist. He sincerely regrets that he did 
not do so, for the well-intentioned attempt to rid the com- 
munity of the trouble, only resulted in placing the seed in 
such soil that it should germinate a mighty harvest. 

The religious and moral condition of the community 
from which Spiritualism sprang, would differ but little, and 
that favorably, from a majority of the communities of central 
New York. Two miles away, in the village of Newark, were 
seven Protestant churches. The winter of 1848 had wit- 
nessed a great revival of religion in the village, during which 
seventy were baptized into the Baptist church, and sixty- 
eight received into the Presbyterian. It is probable that a 
corresponding number were added at the same time to the 
Methodist church. The community, then as now, was in 
fair fame for its morality and the church-attending habits 
of its people. 

The manifestations of “spirit-rapping” were confined 
principally to the one family, and it is doubtful if to-day 
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any village in the State would offer fewer inducements to 
the itinerant medium than this community where the pro- 
fession had its origin. 

The Fox sisters are probably yet living, and have at 
times revisited the scenes where childish fancy set in motion 
a force that has gone out over the civilized world. Fora 
long time, scarcely any mention had been made of these 
visits, either by the enterprising reporter or by the matter- 
of-fact neighbors. However, in August, 1886, a visit made 
in this vicinity by Kate, then Mrs. Catherine Jenckins, 
received more than usual attention. At Rochester, N. Y., 
her identity was discovered, and for a few days the columns 
of the secular local press teemed with lengthy accounts of 
her past history and present movements. Suddenly asilence 
seemed to paralyze the reporters, and the papers became as 
oblivious of her presence as if she had never existed. The 
following record in the journal of the Police Court of the 
city explains it: 

August 27. 

Catherine Jenkins—Drunk, at 2: 45 P. M., on Exchange Street. 

Then follows a memorandum : 

‘* Was not in the cell the next morning.” 

The clerk is anxious to explain that the last line is not 
official. It simply conveys the information that during the 
night “ Spiritualistic”” forces had operated so powerfully as to 
cause the cell door to be opened, and to procure “silence in 
the court” when the case should have been called. 

So much for the career of the woman leader, who, at 
nine years of .age, brought before the world a religious 
faith which, in forty years, claims two and a half millions 
adherents. 

SIMILARITIES, CONTRASTS AND DEDUCTIONS. 


In dealing with these two American religions, conjointly 
at least, certain questions will inevitably arise in every think- 
ing mind. That it will always remain a matter of interest 
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that these two religions arose in practically one rural com- 
munity, within two decades one of the other, goes without 
saying. Sometime, however, philosophical inquiry will un- 
dertake to question if these two movements were outgrowths 
of natural causes existing in the community. Some will 
relegate them to the realm of accident, and others still 
attribute them to Providence; and, while each for himself 
may draw such deductions as the material at hand may seem 
to warrant, no better ground for such conclusions may now 
be offered, perhaps, than a comparison of the similarities 
and contrasts afforded by these two movements. 

As to origin: we shall find them similar in that each 
claimed a supernatural source. Each professed to be a rev- 
elation from higher powers. Each depended on the myste- 
rious, and each appealed to that morbid sentiment among 
the credulous which always expects some new revelation 
from the Divine to the human. The one demanded the 
silence of secrecy to bring the message of the “‘ golden- 
leaved”’ book to the grosser form of ink and paper, and the 
other demanded the darkness of midnight to make heard its 
messages from the other world. Both sprang from sources 
illiterate, and without moral or religious ideas or con- 
ceptions. Both were utterly alien to the thought of the 
community from among which they arose, and the wisest 
philosopher could never have detected a ripple on the sur- 
face of events which would have enabled him to predict the 
existence of the one, or to foretell the growth of the other. 
Each was early a convicted imposter, which owed its ex- 
istence to imposition and falsehood of the baldest type. No 
clearer historical fact is known to-day than that of the utter 
absence of truth from the pretensions of the founders of each. 
Both are alike also in respect tothe grossly immoral charac- 
ter of those who originated them. The vices of Mormonism 
are a part of its history, and Spiritualism is before the world 
to-day with its leader a gross and drunken woman whose 
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very mention may well bring a blush to the cheeks of her 
adherents and friends. If a religious system is to take its 
character from its originator (and what better standard can 
be made ?), what estimate shall be made of these two which 
are united in presenting to the world as shameless spectacles 
of religious leadership as it ever beheld ? 

But there were contrasts we may note. Mormonism was 
the careful conspiracy of thinking men. It was something 
premeditated, planned, prepared, and took years to bring to 
anything like a system. Spiritualism, on the contrary, was, 
at the first instant, an accident, the work of a child, the 
deception of a moment, caught up to be expanded into a 
system in only a few months. Mormonism came into the 
world as a religion. Spiritualism, on the other hand, had 
nothing of the religious about it at first. When the first 
raps were heard, a new religion was unthought of. Curiosity 
was first drawn toward it as a species of new detective force, 
and not a thought was expressed as to its place asa new 
religious faith. 

In developments, similarities and contrasts likewise ap- 
pear. Each needed transplanting. The great valley of 
central Utah was absolutely indispensable to the growth of 
the Mormon power. It needed fertile soil for sustenance, 
room for expansion and solitude for crime. Spiritualism 
could never have grown to its present numbers had its orig- 
inators remained in the little tenant house. It found in the 
city, keen, active, unscrupulous intellects, able to add to the 
deception new schemes and a more complex development. 

In contrast, Mormonism developed the material. It is a 
power which deals largely with the material. It builds, it 
accumulates, it organizes, it controls traffic, and it controls 
men. It is not only a close corporation, but it is the most 
compact, or best-compacted, government onthe earth. The 
will of the leaders is absolute, and there is no government 
among civilized people which is obeyed with such’ alacrity. 
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The government of Mormonism is the embodiment of stern, ; 
rigid, unrelenting law, demanding implicit obedience from. 
its subjects, and in ceaseless conflict with all law outside the. 
will of its leaders. 

Spiritualism is the negation of law, and is intangible and 
immaterial. Its strongest efforts have been in the direction 
of “ materializing” its work, and in every instance where 
full investigation has been accomplished they have proved 
to be frauds or failures. It is diffusive and not concentrative 
in its habit. It has built no Mecca, and hardly has a shelter. 
for its relics, if, indeed, it ever possessed any. Mormonism 
claims 250,000 adherents, Spiritualism ten times as many. 

As to results: Mormonism, an energetic, unscrupulous 
organization, sets boldly at defiance all law save its own, 
and hesitates at no crime by which a coveted end may be 
gained. Its course has been blackened by the darkest deeds, 
and its feet have crushed out more human lives than the 
world will ever know. It is as crafty as a fox, as cruel asa 
wolf, and as conscienceless as atiger. It isasavage monster 
of the early ages, basking in the sunshine, and pleading for 
the toleration of the nineteenth century. It is utterly alien. 
alike to its country, the age in which it exists, and the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Spiritualism has scattered itself among the nations. Its 
effect upon the religious nature of man is as deadly as is car- 
bonic acid gas upon respiration. Professing to be “spiritual,” 
materialism grows rankest where Spiritualism most abounds. 
Professing to elevate men in brilliant conceptions of the 
future, it manifests itself as the demonology of the age 
among civilized peoples. If Mormonism is law-breaking, it 
is because it has laws of its own considered paramount to 
others. If Spiritualism is law-abiding, it is because of the, 
utter lack of all law in its system, if system it may be called. 
Utterly without creed or uniform doctrine, every man is a. 
law unto himself, and his own tendencies are, his highest 
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moral motives. Spiritualism is powerless to restrain men, 
and not enough moral force has ever been generated by it, 
nor developed from it, to build up one noble character nor 
to reform one fallen human being. It stands united only in 
its opposition to the revealed religion of Jesus Christ. 

What deductions may fairly be made from the facts 
beforeus? Are these movements evolutions or outgrowths ? 
By no means. The concurrent testimony in either case is 
overwhelming that no factor nor force lay dormant in either 
community which, aroused, would produce these results with 
the certainty of law. They were not results from antecedent 
causes. 

If, however, we attempt to relegate them to the domain 
of mere chance, we shall find too many concurrent circum- 
stances which must be left entirely unexplained or over- 
looked, and we are led to take the ground that these 
movements were of Providence—of the same Providence in 
whose hands rest alike the fall of the sparrow and the changes 
of the universe. That in this we take the same ground with 
the followers of each of these movements so far as they be- 
lieve in Providence, is of little moment while in our inter- 
pretation of that Providence we differ so widely from them. 
Indeed, we may not feel ourselves called upon to read clearly 
the entire lesson of these movements. Many reasons are 
given. There are not wanting those, in high repute as 
educators and scholars, who interpret them as attempts of 
Satan to counterfeit the great forces and operations of 
Christianity—counterfeiting the objective and external forces 
in Mormonism, and the subjective influences represented by 
the work of the Holy Spirit in Spiritualism. 

The writer is restrained from this view only because of 
an utter failure to find any trace of supernatural energy dis- 
played in either movement. To him, the conviction has 
steadily grown with the study of the subject, that whatever 
the future may reveal, these two religions witness, with all 
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the clearness of a revelation, the fact that after centuries of 
civilization the human heart has mot become by the breadth 
of a line more refined nor holy; but that no leaders may be 
so immoral, no imposition so base, and no new faith so gross 
that they may not appeal to the weakness and wickedness 
of millions of men; and yet more, these religions stand forth 
in constant testimony to the utter futility of any human 
attempt to give to the world a religion which shall, in any 
good way, for an instant, compare with ‘the faith which 
was once for all delivered unto the saints.” 
STANLEY A. McKay. 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 
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IV. 
MINISTERIAL UNCTION. 


ST. ANTONINUS, of Florence, tells us that “a great 
preacher fell sick on the very eve of preaching at a certain 
priory church. A stranger came to the door of the priory 
in the garb of the order and offered to fill the vacancy, and 
talked of the joys of Paradise, the pains of hell, and the sin and 
misery of this world. One holy monk knew him to be Fra- 
ter Diabolus, and after sermon said to him, ‘O, thou ac- 
cursed one! Vile deceiver! How couldst thou take upon 
thee this holy office ?? To which the devil answered: ‘The 
most finished eloquence and profoundest learning are worth- 
less beside one drop of uaction, of which there was none in 
my sermon. I moved the people, but they will forget all; 
they will practice nothing; the influence of the words they 
have heard will serve their greater judgment.’ Then Dia- 
bolus vanished.” 

It is not often that Diabolus is to be credited with such 
sound sense and trenchant truth. The statement may seem 
extreme, with which he eulogizes the value of unction, but 
it suggests a most important theme for thought. The min- 
istry is the poorest of trades, but the grandest of callings. 
It is not a mere profession, but a sacred mission. They, to 
whom the injunction is given, ‘‘Go preach my Gospel,” be- 
long to a divine embassy ; they are representatives of heaven 
at the court of earth, bearing credentials, though not wear- 
ing insignia. Mrs. Stowe, in her famous book, Zhe Minis- 
ter's Wooing, has beautifully said, ‘‘There be soul-artists 
who go through this world looking among their fellows with 
reverence as one looks amid the dust and rubbish of old 
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shops for hidden works of Titian and Leonardo, and finding 
them, however cracked, or torn, or painted over with tawdry 
daubs of pretenders, immediately recognize the divine orig- 
inal and set themselves to cleanse and restore. Such be 
God’s real priests, whose ordination and anointing are from 
the Holy Spirit ; and he who hath not this enthusiasm is not 
ordained of God, though whole synods of bishops lay their 
hands on him.” Thank God that the Divine Image, while 
defaced, is not yet effaced; that the original outlines may 
be brought back, ‘and the original purpose of heaven be ful- 
filled. Happy they, who are called to this holiest of arts, 
soul-restoring, who have caught the secret of the Son of Man 
and made it theirs. Of deeper significance still are the in- 
spired words of the apostle, ‘We pray you in Christ's stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.” ‘In Christ’s stead.” May not 
the phrase of Luther, “ A little Gospel,” be applied to these 
thrilling words? The ministry is Christ’s work, to be ful- 
filled after Christ’s method, to be wrought in Christ's spirit, 
but the climax of thought is reached in this sublime paren- 
thesis in the appeal of the great preacher: ‘In Christ’s 
stead.” 

In proportion as this conception is entertained—in so far 
as it becomes dynamic in the soul-life—will the ideal of the 
ministry be exalted, and its fulfillment be a benediction. For 
this sacred office, a variety of qualifications is confessedly es- 
sential. The incumbents of the pulpit must be many-sided ; 
for so is life. The faculties must be trained—the mind 
thoroughly furnished. There must be familiarity with di- 
vine truth—with human nature in themselves and in their 
relations to each other ; but if there be a pre-eminent need 
for the successful fulfillment of the functions of the ministry, 
it may be expressed in one word: Unction. It is found but 
once in the Bible, viz., in the Epistle of John: ‘ Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One.” The term, Chrisma, means, 
properly, something rubbed in or anointed—in a word, 
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an anointing commonly used of the setting apart of kings 
or priests to their high offices.—The thought of the sacred 
writer is deeper than the word; as used by him it is asacred 
symbol of soul-endowment, rather than the recognition of 
outward functions, For this divine equipment there can be 
no substitute. There may be finished rhetoric and brilliant 
speech; but if this be wanting, they will be like the corus- 
cations of icicles as they glitter in the sun, or the electric 
light which dazzles the eye but brings no warmth. The 
routine of the sacred office will be observed, but its design 
will not be accomplished ; the intellectual natures of the 
hearers may be satisfied—their tastes delighted—their adu- 
lations evoked—but the quickening of spiritual life symbol- 
ized in the vision of Ezekiel, in the ‘“‘ Valley of dry bones,” 
will be wanting. One has well said, ‘‘ More sermons are 
needed which are made and meant to do execution—ser- 
mons which grasp and wield some mighty idea, aimed di- 
rectly at the conscience and the heart, singling out each 
hearer and saying, ‘ Thou art the man. I have a message 
from God unto thee.’ Until, quivering and breathless he 
crouches down between the law that condemns and the cross 
that saves.” Under the guidance of the Roman Senate, 
Popilius demanded of Antiochus that his army be withdrawn 
from the Sovereign of Egypt. ‘Give me time to deliber- 
ate,” was the request of the latter. “Ju hoc stans delibera,” 
was the quick response of Popilius. Thus must men be 
pressed to immediate decision for, and surrender to, Christ. 
There is a painful interim in many a ministry between effort 
and success. Ample results are often great surprises. Were 
such a type of preaching as we have indicated, prevalent, 
there would not be such long periods between sowing and 
harvesting ; nor should we be like Ruth—gleaning here a 
little, there a little—but be blessed with abundant sheaves. 
Pentecost will not be repeated, doubtless. It was unique— 
the inaugural of the Holy Ghost as the vicegerent of the 
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Messiah ; but Pentecostal blessings have been since enjoyed, 
and we may enter the same glorious heritage. The charac- 
teristic of that eventful day—the condition of all marked 
success in our own time—is Unction from the Holy One. 
Since its need is thus so apparent, what is it? Can its 
nature be accurately known? It seems to elude exact defi- 
nition, the word may be explained, but philology does not 
let us into its secret, but for the history of the Church it 
would have a very limited and inconsiderable meaning. 
Much of our knowledge is derived from comparison. 
Christ himself rang the changes on the word “ /#ke”” and by 
his familiar, yet vivid illustrations, he left very definite im- 
pressions of the truth; but to what can unction be likened, 
with what compared? It is something unique, which can 
no more be accurately described than the blush on a peach 
or the glitter of a diamond, we can explain it only in very 
general terms. Definitions must be specific. It is spiritual 
power, but power while it may be felt, while its effects may 
be known, cannot be defined. In the chart-room of the 
captain of a Liverpool steamer a strange looking instrument 
was seen. A curious visitor asked its special use, and was 
informed that as the vessel was of iron, the magnetic cur- 
rents created, produced deflections in the needle of the com- 
pass, the instrument was designed to indicate the extent of 
the electric disturbance. The fact of magnetic influence is 
constantly recognized, but who can describe that mystical 
force in its varied manifestations. The same mystery envel- 
ops what is known as gravitation, ever potent, yet ever indes- 
cribable. The effects of chemical affinities are constantly 
seen, but who can understand their hidden secrets? The 
anatomist may lay bare with skillful scalpel, the currents of 
life in vein and artery. The physiologist may analyze the 
blood and tell its chemical constituents in their exact pro- 
portions, but what is vital power, after all ?—in a word, life. 
Professor Huxley affirms that “ Protoplasm is the formal 
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basis of life; that all vital action is the result of the molecu- 
lar forces of the protoplasm which displays it.” But even 
if the great body of naturalists accepted this theory, which 
they do not, the question still remains by whom and when 
were set in motion the molecular forces of the protoplasm. 
Whence and how did it originate? Vital power is ever a 
mystery. Unction is equally mysterious. It is spiritual 
power, and that in its highest manifestation. It is earnest- 
ness, but it is more than this. It is intensity of feeling and 
glow of utterance, but more than these. It is personal 
magnetism, that royalty without throne or sceptre—these 
are all essentially human. 

Unction has in it a measure of divineness. It is like the 
old prophetic fire. In a limited sense it is a divine inspira- 
tion—the nearest approach to a synonym is the Apostolic 
expression, “Filled with the Spirit.” It was called by John 
Owen, whose life spanned the larger part of the seventeenth 
century “the sealing of believers.” He speaks of it thus, 
‘“‘God’s sealing of believers is His gracious communication 
of the Holy Ghost unto them, so to act by divine power in 
them as to enable them unto all the duties of their holy 
calling.”” Unction is power from God, power with God, and 
more than all, power with men, such as is entirely different 
from ordinary influence. Its possessor becomes a medium 
through which God moves on men. His mouthpiece, His 
proxy. While, however, exact analysis or complete des- 
cription may be impossible, there are certain distinct mant- 
festations of unction which deserve emphasis, and first, there 
is the evident presence of God. It was said of Baxter “ He 
always spoke as one who saw God.” The tribute of Scrip- 
ture to the Champion of Israel is of the same purport. ‘ He 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible.’ When he came 
down from the Mount his face shone with unearthly radi- 
ance, and so whenever this sacred blessing is enjoyed, there 
is always an unwonted manifestation of the divine presence, 
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which commands attention and throws an indescribable spell 
over the soul. There is somewhere, a beautiful legend of 
St. Chrysostom. Despite his rare culture and unquestioned 
devotion to his mission, his earlier ministry was not crowned 
with success. ‘ At one time he had what seemed a vision. 
He imagined himself in his pulpit, while angels filled the 
chancel, amid that radiant throng he beheld the Saviour, 
about to preach to the gathered multitude.” The vision 
passed, but its influence remained. 

When on the following day he entered his pulpit, he con- 
ceived that the angels were gathered about him, that the 
Great Teacher was immediately before him, hearing his 
words and discerning his spirit. It marked a new era in his 
life, he spoke as if inspired—his success thenceforth was 
phenomenal. A legend indeed, but might it not be the 
drapery of a true history? When our Lord had given the 
commission to the disciples he added the assurance, ‘“ Lo I 
am with you alway.” The sun is ever shining, but the clouds 
sometimes eclipse it from our view. The “ Sun behind the 
sun” is ever radiant, but there are clouds which hide him 
from our vision. Mists rising upwards from the earth shut 
out the light. Doubt and distrust envelop us sometimes in 
such opacity that the radiance of the divine presence is 
neutralized. But wherever a sacred unction is possessed 
and by whomsoever, there is the manifestation of the pres- 
ence of God himself. 

Another expression of unction is Unconsciousness of 
Self. A true actor forgets himself in his part—for the time 
being—his personality seems held in abeyance—he lives in 
another sphere. He knows the experiences of the one whom 
he personates. They are real to him, through the spell of a 
powerful imagination. For the highest success in the dra- 
matic art there must be self-unconsciousness—the loss for the 
time of the thought of one’s self-hood, or its blending into 
that of the one impersonated. As in feats of legerdermain, 
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they may witness, men are conscious that they are being 
deceived, that they are brought face to face with the unreal 
yet, through the art of dramatization, they feel all the spell 
of reality. Unfortunately, the personal element is too often 
thrust into prominence in the ministry of the truth. Christ 
is hidden behind the preacher, not the preacher behind 
Christ. The truth is obscured by a style which betrays 
more pride than piety, and which is a bid for admiration for 
self, rather than acclaim for Christ. Too often, the messenger 
is more conscious of himself than of his message—of the 
presence of his constituency rather than of the invisible 
Master of Assemblies. More eager for tropes than trophies, 
for well-turned phrases than for returning prodigals. Sermons. 
sometimes degenerate into rhetorical pyrotechnics—there 
is flash, noise, wonder, and all is over. As ashow, a success; 
as a ministry, a failure. 

There is a familiar incident of the artist who painted a 
picture of the Last Supper. As one after another seemed 
most impressed with the beauty of the cups he had brought 
to the foreground, he flung his brush impatiently across 
them, sadly confessing that he had failed, because attention 
was diverted from the “Man of Sorrows.” Would that a 
spirit of holy vandalism might inspire the incumbents of the 
sacred office to destroy whatever might tend to obscure the 
Master from the view. Some of our sermons would give 
more light in a bonfire than in the pulpit. Such a use would 
hardly be an abuse, for to us at least, it might prove a means 
of grace. ‘Hiding behind the Cross” is an old phrase, but 
it should ever prove a newinspiration. The preacher is only 
a medium divinely employed—the message is not his, but 
Christ’s. Through the iron lips of the fountain, the cooling 
water flows freely to bless the thirsty. Thus unobstructed 
must the truth flow through living lips. Where there is 
true unction, the message, not the personality of the messen- 
ger is impressed. Was Henry Martyn wrong when he 
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wrote in his diary, ‘“ Ihave rightfully no other business each 
day but to do God's work asa servant, constantly regarding 
His pleasure ?” Would not the ministry be in harmony 
with its sacred design if the words of Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal were to voice the deepest impulses and desires of the 


soul: 
‘*Take my life and let it be 


Only, always, all for thee.” 


Another manifestation of unction is that the truth be- 
comes powerful, and this the apostle declares is its mission— 
it is to be sharper than a'two-edged sword. It is sometimes 
like a dull rapier; it ought to be like a Damascus blade, cut- 
ting even to the dividing asunder of joints and marrow—dis- 
cerning the very thoughts of the heart. One of the most 
remarkable preachers this country has produced was Charles 
G. Finney. The results of his ministry were marvelous. 
The truth as it came from his lips seemed invested with 
mighty power and resistless influence. The Apostolic de- 
scription we have quoted, seemed fulfilled in his deliverances. 
In his Autobiography, he gives an account of this power of 
the truth, in a place so abandoned and godless that it had 
acquired the name of Sodom. He thus describes a certain 
occasion: ‘‘ All at once an awful solemnity seemed to settle 
down upon them. The congregation began to fall from 
their seats in every direction and cry for mercy. If I had 
had a sword in each hand, I could not have cut them off their 
seats as fast as they fell.” A distinguished writer affirmed 
that ‘‘ it was the greatest work of God and the greatest re- 
vival of religion that the world has ever seen in so short a 
time, 100,000 having united with churches as its fruitage.” 
Lesser results numerically, yet wonderful, are recorded of 
William Grimshaw. ‘ Haworth was territorially a desolate 
waste.”’ Scarcely a score of believers could be found, but 
ere long, not only was the church crowded to repletion, but 
there were almost startling evidences of the Spirit’s power. 
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Time would fail to tell of the mighty energy of the truth at 
the Kirk of Shotts under the preaching of Livingstone, or 
at Enfield and Northampton during the ministry of Ed- 
wards. Many yet live who can testify to the signal dis- 
plays of the power of God sealing the pungent utterances 
of Elder Jacob Knapp. 

Cicero and Demosthenes on the forum, Webster and 
Clay in the Senate, Everett and Phillips on the platform, 
Massillon and Bossuet in the pulpit, have won greater tributes 
to their masterly eloquence, their lofty style, their chaste 
and elegant diction, than did these consecrated occupants of 
the sacred office; but what are the adulations of men, com- 
pared with the sublime dignity of having been chosen as 
were these, divine agents and representatives? What 
symbols of royalty or honor can equal the crown and seal of 
the divine favor ?—‘ An Unction from the Holy One.” 
What eulogium more sacred can be pronounced on one than 
this ? ‘‘ He brought me to Christ.” Has the poet misinter- 
preted the longing of a wearied and depressed humanity 


when he sings: 

‘*Teach me the better way, 
And every expiration from my lips 
Shall be a grateful blessing on your head; 
And in the coming world I’ll seek the side 
Of no more gracious angel than the man 
Who gives me brotherhood 
By leading me home with himself to heaven.” 


Unction is a sacred gift. ‘‘ Ye have an unction from 
the Holy One.” The language declares the fact, and its 
source as well. It is an endowment enjoyed by a few 
favored ones. Paganini possessed such musical genius that 
on one string he could produce marvelous results. Hudal 
became famous for the harmonies produced on his corded 
shell, and so belongs to the brotherhood of Mozart and 
Beethoven. Newton possessed such a genius for mathe- 
matics that the problems of Euclid were like axioms grasped 
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at sight; so there are some in whom the spiritual element 
seems to predominate, to whom sainthood seems natural ; 
whose hearts, like rich harp-strings, need only to be touched 
and they give forth the melodies of holiness—their whole 
make-up gives promise of spiritual ripeness and fruitage. 
John, the beloved, was evidently free from much with which 
Peter was compelled to struggle. 

Where this divine blessing has been bestowed it is 
readily recognized; it cannot be counterfeited. It has a 
dialect of its own, its own methods of interpretation. There 
is some verse which is good and true; no fault can be found 
with its cadence or rhythm, but it does not take hold of the 
heart ; a certain undefinable something is lacking. But let 
us read a brief section of Evangeline or Enoch Arden, and 
at once we detect the true poetic ring; there is a something 
which marks the difference between the soul of poetry and 
the mechanics of verse. 

What is true of poetry is true of art. The touch of 
genius is readily recognized. So the difference is easily 
discerned between mere earnestness and unction. In the 
one, there may be warmth; in the other, there is glow and 
fervor. In the one, the lips speak ; in the other, the heart- 
throbs are felt. The one betrays feeling ; the other a sacred 
passion. In the one, we are impressed by the human; in the 
other, we are conscious of a divine touch. One has con- 
fessed to have come in contact with consecrated souls, ‘“‘ who 
have imparted a spiritual influence as real and sensible as 
the electric shock which responds to the pressure of the 
knob of the electric battery.” No one could listen to the 
now translated Dr. Skinner, of New York, as he addressed 
the throne of God, and question either his unction or his 
~ access to the “Holy of Holies.” To join with him, was 
to be spiritually uplifted into the very Presence—chamber 
of Deity. There are preachers whom we cannot hear 
without being hushed into solemn awe. The prayers and 
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exhortations of unlettered laymen have often made the 
trysting-places of the saints seem the very vestibules of the 
cathedral of heaven. We are denied the vision of the ladder 
joining the earth and the skies, but we are more favored 
than the patriarch, for we have the consciousness of the 
divine presence, not the memory of an _ unrecognized 
guest. 

But while it must be confessed that in its largest and 
most striking manifestations, unction results from—indeed 
is a special endowment, to some extent dependent on 
temperament—it may be cultivated, and, to a greater or less 
degree, possessed by all. ‘‘ Covet earnestly the best gifts,” 
is the stirring injunction of the Apostle. We are not sum- 
moned into the Apostolate, but we may obtain some of the 
Apostolic gifts. Their power cannot be ours, but their 
spirit may be possessed. Our ideal is to be as high as 
theirs. Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus. Unction is a prize in the spiritual life. It may be 
aspired after, just as a larger scientific, historical, or theologi- 
cal knowledge may be sought by those familiar with rudi- 
mentary facts and truths. In the experiences of Christmas 
Evans, Dwight L. Moody, and others, there were crises 
which marked a mighty influx of spiritual life—the inaugu- 
rals of epochs of marvelous power. It becomes thus a 
vital question: How may the benediction of unction be 
obtained ? 

First, through the suppression of self. Of Jesus it is 
said, ‘‘ He emptied himself.” Startling contrasts are thrust 
upon us: ‘Son of man,” “‘ Equal with God,” “ Born of a 
woman.” ‘The glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.” ‘The Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” “In the form of God.” ‘Took upon him the form 
of a servant.” We trench on mystery here; we accept 
facts—we cannot explain them; but they who are to fulfill 
Christ’s work must have their senosis. Self-seeking is the 
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bane of many a pulpit—it is not enough that our ministry 
be Christo-centric.—It must be inspired by an enshrined 
Christ. ‘‘ Christ in you” is the secret of power, as well as the 
hope of glory. Ambition, love of preferment, craving for 
honors or emoluments, must all be subordinated till we can 
sing, “‘ None of self, and all of thee.” Michael Angelo wore 
a lamp on his cap, it is said, to prevent his own shadow 
from being thrown on the work of his brush. In the ideal 
ministry selfness is reduced to the minimum. A true henosis 
will prevent even a shadow of self to blight our work for 
Christ. Brainerd confessed ‘an entire weanedness from the 
world.” So is it any wonder that such senosis of self was 
followed by such pleroma of the divine blessing on heart and 
ministry ? 

But there is needed not only an “emptying of self,” but 
a transfigured life not a veneer of spirituality but depth of 
piety. ‘‘Be not conformed to this world.” If there be 
anything frigid and impotent it is a worldly ministry. One 
might as well seek to warm himself by an iceberg as to look 
for spiritual stimulus to such an one; but this is only half 
the injunction—the truth is duplex. As two views must be 
placed in the stereoscope for a complete picture, so two 
phrases are required to present the thought the Apostle 
would emphasize. ‘‘ Be not conformed,” ‘but be trans- 
formed,” transfigured. It is a significant fact that the word 
here used in the original is a cognate of that used to 
describe the transfiguration of Christ. The Epiphany on 
the Mount is thus an illustration as well as a history. As 
the divine glory shone through the veil of flesh, so the 
Christ life is to shine forth through us. 

What a sublime conception of true piety is thus given by 
the Apostle! Is not this involved also in the injunction of 
the Master, ‘Abide in me andIin you?” Transfigured 
lives are supplemental revelations of Christ. The face of 
Moses shone as he came down from the Mount. A strange 
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light must have illumined the face of the dying Stephen; 
but luminous lives are better than radiant faces. Bengel 
was a modern Enoch, ‘‘ McCheyne was a flaming Seraph.” 
Many tributes have been written, many a eulogy pronounced 
on that Chrysostom of the eighteenth century, George 
Whitefield, but scarcely a more beautiful comment was 
ever won by his saintly life than fell from the lips of a 
dying child, ‘‘Mamma, I want to go to Mr. Whitefield’s 
God.” 

Our lives are built on too small a pattern—on com- 
bination plans. The Gothic style would be marred by the 
introduction of features from the Ionic or Tuscan—there must 
needs be harmony of design. We are temples of God, an 
habitation of the Spirit. Christian character must be built 
according to a purely divine architecture. In the maturity 
of his years and his fame, Angelo Buonorotti stepped one 
day into the studio of the youth Raphael. He was absent, 
but a study on which he was working was full in view. 
Noticing the contracted plan and cramped lines of the tyro, 
he made some changes and wrote underneath the word 
“Amplius.” It was a new revelation—the thought was 
grasped ; and though he died at the early age of thirty-seven, 
Raphael had won an imperishable fame. ‘‘ Amplius”— 
“ Amplius,” broader—larger: thus do we need to build the 
temple of our spiritual life into richer proportions and en- 
hancing beauty, till there may be seen in us, as in the sanc- 
tuary of old, the divine Shekinah. A transfigured life is a 
new incarnation of our Lord—a resistless argument for the 
truth. 

Singleness of aim is a condition of unction. It is the 
compression, the concentration of the life-forces, ‘This 
one thing I do,” said the Apostle. It was the secret of his 
holy living. ‘‘ I determined to know nothing among you, 
save Christ, and Him crucified.” It was the secret of his 
saintly ministry. He preached “a crucified Christ in a 
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crucified style.” In large measure this was the secret of 
his power in the early Church, of his influence to-day. 
Culture is well. Never was it more requisite than now, but 
natural endowments and acquired abilities, faculty and 
facility must be consecrated and concentated, if they shall 
become divine instrumentalities. No great successes in the 
preaching of the Gospel have ever been attained otherwise. 
It is said, that when Xavier was in preparation for his mis- 
sion through the East, his room-mate in the Hospital of 
Rome was awakened in the night by his earnest exclama- 
tions. As he tossed restlessly on his couch, in his troubled 
sleep, he cried out, “Yet more, O my God, yet more!” 
He saw in his vision, as he revealed many months afterward, 
the barbarous regions, islands, and peoples he was to win to 
his faith, but his sacred passion made him covet even in his 
slumbers still other toils and trophies, arid forced to his lips 
the cry, ‘‘ Yet more, yet more, O my God!” What a vivid 
illustration of singleness of aim is thus furnished us, but 
examples just as striking abound in the lives of Judson Kin- 
card and Duff in India, Brainard and Eliot in their lonely 
toils and fearful sacrifices among the aborigines of America. 
Harlan Page and Elizabeth Fry, in their humble yet tireless 
work among the lowly. As one by one the friends of Ed- 
ward Payson looked for the last time upon his face, as he 
lay in his coffin, they read his farewell message, labelled in 
accordance with his request on his breast. ‘‘ Remember the 
words which I have spoken unto you, while I was yet pres- 
ent with you.” This was a very passion for soul-saving; is 
it any wonder that his ministry was characterized by such 
power that “ being dead, he yet speaketh ?” 

Another condition of Unction is fatth in and absorption 
of the Word. Noone can be mighty in preaching who is 
weak in the Scriptures. It is not human composition but 
the truth of God which is “ quick and powerful.” It is the 
Gospel which is ‘the power of God unto Salvation.” The 
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Bible is the arsenal for spiritual weapons, the magazine for 
spiritual dynamite. 

Alas that so many spoil their powder and rust their 
weapons with the dampness and mildew of doubt. A loose 
theory of inspiration, our anxious questioning of the author- 
ity of Scripture, our hesitancy in its use, may, perhaps, 
produce a report, but it will do no execution. It will be at 
best but ‘‘a flash in the pan.” ‘O, how I love Thy Law,” 
said the Psalmist, “it is my mediation all the day.” Had 
he questioned that law, as do some in our time, contact with 
it would have given hima kind of malarial chill. ‘How 
sweet is Thy Word unto my taste.” I fear there would 
have been more dyspepsia than nutriment, had he felt as do 
the followers of Kuenen and others to-day, who, playing the 
role of Jehudi of old, flourishing the reckless pen-knife of a 
higher criticism, and, offering us a mutilated Bible, would 
have us feed from the dish of scraps which fall from their 
scholastic table. Take away a part of the Bible and you 
may have it all. If on its cover may be written “ Fallible,’’ 
then also may be written “Ichabod.” There can be no. 
muscular, tense, soul-searching, soul stirring, holiness-pro- 
ducing preaching without firm faith in the Word. Absorp- 
tion into and assimilation of it with our whole mental and 
spiritual being. ‘‘The words” of truth “are life.” To 
be charged with power we must be surcharged with the 
“Word.” Of Chalmers it was said: ‘‘ His sermons held the 
Bible in solution.” The strongest preachers have ever been, 
Bible-lovers. ‘‘ The sermons of Bunyan, Baxter, Flavel, and 
men of their stamp, were instinct with living doctrines.” 
God will not honor those who undervalue his truth. 

But, lastly, familiarity with the Throne is a prerequisite 
of Unction. The ministry of the Gospel must not only be 
divinely taught, but divinely inspired as well. The truth 
comes from the communication of the divine thought—Unc- 
tion from the communication of the divine Spirit. For the- 
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former there is needed the responsiveness of the learner— 
for the latter the consciousness of adoption. Elijah was a 
man of power, because a man of prayer. The petitions from 
the lips of the lonely hero-prophet on Mt. Carmel were not 
those of a novice, but of a constant visitor at the Throne. 
Moses, Gideon, Daniel, those epoch-making saints in the 
calendar of the old Testament, were influential with their 
fellows, because of their intimacy with heaven. Read their 
biographies, trace their prayers, and they will seem not the 
broken imperfect speech, which betrays a foreign tongue, 
but the fluency of those who speak their vernacular. 

‘In Luther’s closet,” says D’Aubigne, we have the 
secret of the Reformation. To have God with us, we must, 
first, have been with God. The closet is the audience-room 
of Deity. That was a grand tribute to Joseph Alleine, 
written by his wife. ‘‘He would be much troubled if he 
heard smiths and other craftsmen at their trades, before he 
was at communion with God,” saying often ‘ How this 
noise shames me.” James B. Taylor and Henry Martyn 
seemed to carry with them an heavenly aroma. Counter- 
parts of Enoch they “ walked with God,” because they 
constantly talked with Him. McCheyne was a student of 
great fidelity, but he was pre-eminently a man of prayer. 
Better to be a tabernacle of the Holy Ghost, than a very 
encyclopedia of learning. God can use a saint where he 
cannot use a Christless savant. Rhetoric becomes sacred, 
when it is suffused with the warmth of the Mercy-Seat. 
The final preparation for the pulpit should be at the Throne 
of God. A fired heart is a better instrument for heaven 
than a heated brain. ‘‘ From our closet to the church; 
from our knees to the pulpit,” was the watchword of several 
‘of the Reformers. A German sculptor spent eight years in 
producing a face of Christ, and at last wrought one in which 
the emotions of love and sorrow were so perfectly blended 
that beholders wept.” It was a masterpiece, like the famous 
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study of Munkaczy; but who will question that the impos- 
sible in art is to do justice to the face of Christ, the human 
may be produced, but who can represent in color, or with 
chisel, that which belongs to His Divinity and which, 
to some extent, must have been interpreted to those who 
looked upon Him. Nor can any language, however care- 
fully chosen, however exact or comprehensive, adequately 
represent the charms of His ministry. It is said of Christ 
that ‘‘ He spake as never man spake.”’ It must have been 
true both of the matter and manner of His discourse. 

If we seek the best illustration of Unction, we shall forget 
Paul and John, Whitefield and Summerfield, Spurgeon and 
Moody, and have our thought transfixed by the “ Mountain 
Teacher ;” and do we not find in Him the very elements 
we have discussed ? What emptying of se/f attracts our 
wonder—a mystery to angels, as well as to men. What 
beauty of holiness! ‘ His life,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ was an ideal 
poem.” What singleness of aim! Never the “play of 
cross purposes” or the shadow of a divergence. Who was 
ever so reverent towards the Word, so absorbed by it ? 


‘¢ The Mountain and the midnight air 

Witnessed the fervor of his prayer.” 
There was never a shadow between Him and the Throne, 
never a break in His fellowship with the Father; till that 
awful eclipse on Calvary, which compels us to write as His 

obituary: ‘ He died of a broken heart.” 

A ministry characterized by Unction is Christ-taught, 
Christ-inspired, Christ-like. He presents the ideal, He fur- 


nishes the model. 
JOHN LOVE, JR. 


Philadelphia. 
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V. 
PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


‘* Being put to death in the flesh, but made alive in the spirit, in 
which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison, though they 
had at one time disobeyed [him] when the long suffering of God was 
waiting in the days of Noah while an ark was being prepared.” — 
1 Pet. iii, 18-20. 

“No preaching to the dead,” was the energetic title of a 
sometime article in a religious Quarterly, controverting the 
view of Christ’s personal preaching to the spirits in prison. 
Inasmuch as Peter declares expressly that there was preach- 
ing to the dead, the title seemed a little unhappy, as half 
suggesting that, in his vehement championship, the author 
would venture to break a lance even with the Apostle. Of 
course he had no such purpose; the question was with him, 
as with all of us, as to the sacred writer’s meaning, and, this 
determined, the controversy was closed. He would simply 
emphasize his conviction as to what was not, in these cele- 
brated passages, the purpose of the Apostle. Under every 
view, however, the question of the import of our passage is a 
very serious one; not merely grammatically interesting, but 
as touching, perhaps vitally, the final destiny of the race, and 
hence difficult to be treated with entire impartiality. The 
advocate of “eternal hope” welcomes it as letting in a ray 
of light on the darkness of the final prison-house. To him 
who holds that death seals irrevocably human destiny, the 
very consistency of Scripture seems almost to urge an escape 
from the obvious import of our passage. 

Is there such an escape? I need not say that the literal 
import of a passage is not necessarily its true one. We need 
not believe that the smitten must turn his other cheek to the 
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smiter; that the disciple must follow his Lord with a cross 
upon his shoulders; that the ancient believers were literally 

“baptized for the dead.” Can the present passage be thus 

diverted from its obvious import? I do not see how it alto- 

gether can, and have long felt in a strait betwixt my conviction 

that the Scripture closes, to those who die unrepentant, the 

hope of salvation, and that, according to our passage, the 

crucified and risen Lord carried personally a gracious mes- 

sage to, at least, some disobedient victims of the flood. 

Reluctant to hazard the advocacy of error, I shall yet give 
my views upon the passage, under the conviction that no 
candid discussion can be ultimately harmful. I take in their 
order the several points. 

‘“‘ Being put to death in the flesh,” ¢. ¢., as a man; dying 
under the conditions of humanity; subject to its sufferings; 
to the violent severing of soul and body; his body being 
yielded to the tomb, and his spirit departing to the recep- 
tacle of the righteous dead in Hades. 

“ Made alive in the spirit.” The word “spirit” answers 
to “flesh.” He was so made alive that hé was delivered 
from the bondage of the flesh—its sufferings and tempta- 
tions; raised not as mere spirit, but purged from all fleshly 
elements; etherealized, spiritualized, so that body and soul 
acted in harmony as a predominantly spiritual nature. 

“In which also he went and preached ;”’ in which spirit- 
ualized condition, and thus after his resurrection, and not 
before it. In the condition designated by zvedpat:, he went 
and made proclamation to the spirits in prison. The words 
‘in which” imply that it was in his risen state; the “‘ going” 
implies a personal going, and not acting through another. 
The verb and participle, ‘“‘ going he preached” (he went and 
preached), might be rendered, with no violence to the Greek 
idiom, “he had gone and preached,” thus throwing the 
preaching back into a former time, as, for example, into the 

time of Noah. But this is here forbidden, apparently, by 
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the “in which,” that naturally limits the time to that of the 
resurrection, and certainly by the “ going,” which is almost 
of necessity understood of a personal going, and would be 
most unnatural if spoken of a preaching by Christ through 
Noah,* 

With some able commentators (as De Wette, Wiesinger 
and Huther), though not with the majority, I thus place the 
preaching after the resurrection; in that completed condition 
of body and soul in which the Lord had risen. Nor to those 
who hold that he went now on a mission of salvation, is the 
distinction unimportant. Such a mission, whatever its 
sphere, would be far more appropriate to his risen than to 
his unrisen state. Before his resurrection he was still the 
victim of death; he was still in bondage to the tomb. He 
could not go into Hades to proclaim victory to others, so 
long as his own body was yet lying a prisoner of the grave. 
He was still in a state of humiliation; in fact, he was already 
ip Hades, and that as the captive of its monarch. True, he 
bore with him, as a spiritual trophy, to the underworld the 
pardoned robber to whom he had said, ‘‘ To-day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise.” True, also, the very moment of 
his death-struggle released, in anticipative victory, some of 
its victims. Yet he had not escaped the bitter and humiliat- 
ing cup which he came to drink. He died as a man; asa 
man he yielded his body to the tomb; as a man—a human 
soul—he went into that region of Hades allotted to the 
righteous, viz., Paradise, the home of the happy dead, an- 
swering to the Elysium of the Greeks, Thither our Lord 

*Eph., ii, 17, ‘‘ He came and preached peace to you,” has been cited 
against this; but the ‘‘to you” here means the collective Gentiles in contrast 
with the Jews, and the reference i$ clearly to Christ’s personal coming to earth 
as the publisher of a common peace. Equally irrelevant is the reference, in 
support of such a use of “going,” to Gen., xi, 7, where Jehovah says, ‘‘ Let us 
go down and confound their language.”” The language here is simply anthrop- 
omorphic and figurative, and could no more be used in illustration of this 


passage than could his riding on the winds, or going up with the sound of a 
trumpet. 
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would naturally go, and thither the pardoned malefactor 
would naturally accompany him. The robber’s salvation 
was the effect of Christ’s saving power; but when saved, he 
and his redeeming Lord found the same temporary abode, 
where the Lord, of course, remained until his resurrection ; 
his companion, doubtless, till his own and the general resur- 
rection. It is nothing strange that, with the mass of readers, 
the going of Christ’s spirit into the realm of the happy dead, 
should be confounded with the “‘descensus ad inferos,’” the 
going among the imprisoned spirits, of our epistle. The 
nearness, almost identity, of time (especially if the preaching 
preceded the resurrection), and a certain vague relationship 
of place, led naturally to the confusion. But a scholar like 
Archdeacon Farrar has no excuse for affirming that “the 
only passage which proves the descent into Hell of the 
Apostle’s creed, is this passage of St. Peter.” In reality, 
the two have nothing directly to do with each other, and the 
imagery of Acts, ii, 31, ‘‘Thou wilt not leave my soul ‘in 
Hades” (wilt not abandon me to the grave), is doubtless 
the parent of that familiar conception. Certainly, Christ’s 
accompanying the saved thief to Paradise stands in no rela- 
tion to any mission to the disobedient dead.* And in his 
intermediate state he was in no formal position to convey 
any message of saving mercy. He was not yet, so to speak, 
saved himself. Only after his resurrection could he go with 


*If from Paradise the soul of Jesus went to the realms of woe, it would 
seem much like Lazarus’ going from the bosom of Abraham to minister to the 
tormented Dives. Lazarus was in Paradise; Dives was inGehenna; both were 
in Hades. A little reflection would have spared a late writer the remark, about 
equally illogical and irreverent; ‘‘the Lord’s declaration, ‘To-day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise,’ was not comforting, if Chiist was going that day to the 
realm of lost spirits.” . I do not, of course, believe that this passage asserts any 
such visit of Christ’s disembodied spirit to Gehenna; such an interpretation is a 
mere four de force; but if it had, thé chasm which, under the local imagery of the 
Gospel (Luke, xvi) could be conversed across, however impassable to an ordinary 
earth-born foot, would have proved no obstacle to him who in death was still 
the Son of God; and irrespectively of our little speculations, the dying robber, 
wherever his Lord led the way, would have felt and found it safe to follow him. 
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the tokens of his victory—his emancipated body and his 
perfectly spiritualized nature—into any quarter of the realms 
of God. 

But now what. was his message, and whither did he bear 
it? He went and preached to the “spirits in prison.” The 
preaching is supposed by a few commentators, who rec- 
ognize the difficulty of making the preaching any other 
than that of the personal Christ,to be an announcement of 
judgment and condemnation. Such an errand is scarcely con- 
ceivable in this glad morning of the completed redemption ; 
and the general usage of the New Testament leads, if not 
requires us, with nearly all scholars, to understand the 
word xypvacey of a gracious declaration; and the view 
is confirmed by the language in the following chapter: 
‘“‘ For this cause the Gospel was preached (the glad tidings 
was announced) to the dead,” a passage which seems 
to have the same reference with that which we are con- 
sidering. 

The persons preached to were the “ spirits in prison,” 
guilty spirits apparently, shut up for judgment or for trial. 
That it does not denote the entire body of condemned 
spirits is shown by the subjoined predicate participle, with 
its clause, which designates them as special victims of the 
flood. The complex phrase naturally describes their condi- 
tion at the time of the preaching, and thus (along with the ¢v @, 
and the zopevdetc) forbids our referring it to the time of Noah, 
when the persons preached to were neither “ spirits” nor “ in 
prison,” but men and women living in the flesh. But may 
not the writer, we are asked, have referred to these persons 
in their later and then present condition, to which their dis- 
obedience had consigned them? True; nothing would hin- 
der this except the lack of some reason for it, and nothing 
hinders our assuming it except the lack of some apparent 
reason, and something in the language that warrants the as- 
sumption. There is no such apparent reason. Nothing in 
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what precedes suggests such a strange mode of describing 
the listeners to Noah’s preaching. Nothing, if Christ did 
not go and preach to them, comes out of it in what follows. 
Nothing indicates it in the language. Nosuch form of ex- 
pression as “‘the spirits zow in prison” or ‘“ those who have 
become spirits in prison.” Nothing whatever declares or 
implies that the spirits in question do not appear in the form 
and locality in which the preaching was addressed to them. 
Nothing intimates that they are proleptically designated 
from the foreseen consequences of their disobedience. 

We are told, indeed, that the writer in the glow of com- 
position, has caught the word “ spirits ” as a sort of echo from 
the “ spirit” condition in which the Lord addressed them— 
“‘he went in spirit and preached to the spirits,” etc. This 
were conceivable; but the term would be simply a figure, 
and the language should be conformed to the thought—he 
went in spirit and preached through Noah to the disobedient 
spirits of the flood. Or, ifthe term “spirits ” called up their 
subsequent doom and dwelling-place, and led him, abandon- 
ing the figure, to speak of them as literal spirits, then again, 
as before, something in the language should explain it, and 
indicate their connection with the rebellious “spirits” of the 
flood. Some particle of time thrown in should indicate the 
identity of the twoclasses. As it is, nothing thus far appears 
to connect them; nothing that shows why the apostle should 
say that Christ ‘“‘ went and preached to the spirits in prison 
when or after they (had) disobeyed him in the days of 
Noah,” instead of saying ina straightforward way that he in 
the days of Noah, preached through him tothe people of the 
flood, and then referred, if he had occasion, to the fate 
which their disobedience brought upon them, but which 
again would be somewhat singularly described by the term 
here employed. That fate was temporal destruction; it 
might well be supposed, also, spiritual destruction. But the 
descriptive phrase which is singularly appropriate to desig- 
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nate a select class of persons to whom the Lord had gone on 
a special mission, is singularly inappropriate as a description, 
without anything further, of the subjects of the preaching at 
the deluge. Even if made intelligible by some particle of 
time, it still would be unapparent why they should be pre- 
cisely so designated. And as a simple, bald description of 
the subjects of Noah’s preaching, it remains absolutely un- 
accountable; at once unnatural in thought, and almost pre- 
posterous in expression. 

But does not the subjoined participle (with its adjunct 
moté, at one time) come to the rescue of the partizans of the 
theory I am opposing, connecting, at least, the spirits with 
the time of Noah, and implying that they were subjects of 
his preaching? Thus far it undoubtedly does. It shows 
that these spirits—wheresoever Christ preached to them— 
were subjects, in the flesh, of the preaching of Noah. But 
while connecting the spirits with the time of Noah, does it 
also so connect the preaching with the preaching of Noah as 
to make the two identical? Here is acritical part of the argu- 
ment, and I readily admit that the participle might be such 
as to shake, if not overturn, the force of the preceding con- 
siderations, and determine the preaching both to the days 
and lips of Noah. Much pains have been taken to show that 
we have here a predicate, not an attributive participle, and 
that this decides the time of our Lord’s preaching to be the 
same as that of Noah. The predicate character of the par- 
ticiple is unquestionable, but I think it makes for the other 
side of the question. I willstate as succinctly as I can, the 


difference of the two classes of participles—a difference fami- 
liar to évery Greek scholar. 


The attributive participle (participle with article) defines 
and describes its substantive (as tad zvevpata ta dxecdIjoarta, 
the spirits that disobeyed.) The predicate, (anarthrous par- 
ticiple following a definite substantive), assumes the substan- 
tive as already defined and known, and adds to it, as 
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already defined, a circumstance or incident (as ta zvedpata 
dzedjoavta, the spirits on or after, or although, disobeying). 
So the present or continuous (progressive) participle: as 0 
duvnp 0 nowy, the man who is (or was) doing: 6 dynp rody, 
the man while doing. The predicate participle is often— 
though by no means always—accompanied in rendering by 
some limiting particle—the Aorist in accordance with its 
vague nature, more variously than the present, with when, 
while, by, on, after, although (instrumental, concessive, 
causal, etc.) But in all cases, whether present or Aorist, 
whether preceding or following the verb, the characteristic 
difference of the two classes remains. The one defines and 
describes: the other assumes, and incidentally characterizes. 
The one is united by its article directly with the noun; the 
other is, in some sort, dissociated from its noun, and united 
with the verb, giving some condition of, reason for, or per- 
haps result of, its action. 

We have, now, in regard to the present passage, two 
hypotheses. In the one, Christ and Noah are one conjoint 
preacher, centuries anterior to the time of the writer, to 
which time belongs that of the Spirits in prison. In the 
other, Christ and the Spirits in prison belong both to the 
same recent time: there are, however, two separate preach- 
ings, one that of Christ, expressly declared ; the other, that 
of Noah, implied with its attending disobedience (in the 
dxeIjaaav). Inthe former hypothesis as no particle of time 
or form of expression has identified these spirits with the 
people of the flood, they would naturally be brought into 
relation to them by an attributive participle (the spirits in 
prison who were disobedient, etc.) Still, while such a par- 
ticiple would connect the two classes, it would not necessarily 
connect the two preachings. It would allow them, as im- 
prisoned spirits, to receive the preaching of Christ, while 
they, yet in the flesh, had received and rejected the preach- 
ing of Noah. Neither, therefore, of the two attributive par- 
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ticiples—either the present (who were disobeying), or the 
‘Aorist (who had disobeyed) would serve the purposes of the 
first hypothesis. Either would be quite compatible with the 
second. 

The predicate participle, we remember, dissociates itself 
from the noun, and connects itself with the verb. The pre- 
dicate then, connects the disobedience directly with the 
preaching. It reminds us, certainly, that the spirits here 
preached to had been disobedient in the days of Noah, and it 
may tell us that they were preached to wh#/e they were dis- 
obeying in the days of Noah. In other words the predicate 
participle may make not only the subjects of the preaching 
or preachings, but the preaching and the preachers, iden- 
tical. The predicate, therefore, might declare strongly or 
decisively for the Christo-Noachian preaching. But for this, 
it would matter what predicate participle is used. There are 
two predicates, as there are two attributives—the one pres- 
ent, the other Aorist, 

The present would be: “he preached to them wile they 
were disobeying,” etc. The Aorist: ‘ he preached to them, 
on their disobeying,” or, “ when, after, although they had 
disobeyed.” The former unites the preachers, and brings 
the disobeying side by side with the preaching. The other, 
in its usual and natural construction, would bring the diso- 
bedience into relation to the preaching, indeed, but not a 
relation of simultaneous time ; it would throw back the dis- 
obedience to a former time, and a former implied preaching, 
of which it had been the attendant. 

Now, of these two predicate participles, the one (the 
present) which would favor and perhaps necessitate the first 
hypothesis—that of the preaching of Christ through Noah— 

_is precisely that which is ot used. The one, on the con- 
trary, which does not necessitate it; which does not even 
favor it; which, if at all, only doubtfully allows it; which 
nearly, if not quite, necessitates the second; is that which 
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he fas used. He preached to them while they were 
disobeying (dzecJovew, not used), would require the first. 
He preached to when, after, although they had disobeyed 
(azeeIjauov, Aor., used), requires the second. There is only 
one way of rendering the Aorist (viz.: when they disobeyed) 
compatible with the first, and this is that which is extremely 
rare, if not impossible. It takes the ‘“‘ when,” which so often 
introduces the Aorist, in translation, as=6re, a simple par- 
ticle of simultaneous time, for which Aorist is very rarely 
used. The “ when” with which it is often introduced (and 
in our English version often unfortunately), implies it as a 
precedent and condition of the following action (precedent 
either in fact or in conception), and scarcely ever expresses 
mere simultaneousness. Thus in ¢ddvte¢ tov datépa, on their 
seeing, when they saw, the star the seeing the star is the 
logical antecedent, and condition of their rejoicing. In 
*Inaod yevndévros, upon the birth of Jesus (when Jesus was 
born) the birth of Jesus precedes, conditions, the coming of 
the Magi. ’Eeediav dzéfz, on coming out he went away. So 
the construction here naturally makes the disobedience pre- 
cede and condition the preaching, which it does under the 
second hypothesis; while in the first hypothesis, the preach- 
ing, of course, antecedes and conditions the disobedience. 

I do not affirm that if the context required it, the Aorist 
might not be possibly wrenched into this construction. I 
only affirm that the context does not require or favor it, 
and that it is not the natural rendering of the Aorist, whose 
natural renderings, when, after, although they had disobeyed, 
almost necessitates the hypothesis we advocate. Of all the 
four participial constructions, the writer has refrained from 
the only one which would have required the first hypothesis, 
and employed the particular one which speaks most strongly 
for the other. Let me recall the conditions: A divinely 
authorized preaching by Noah (which we learn of elsewhere), 
long ages ago, to the men of his time, to which in refusing 
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to listen, they had been overwhelmed by the flood; a like 
preaching now, by the risen and personal Christ, readdressed 
to those imprisoned spirits now, notwithstanding their old- 
time (zoré) disobedience. All this is implied in one pas- 
sage, and to it every word is adjusted. The particle, zoré, 
aforetime, which, attached to a disobeying that was simul- 
taneous with the preaching, is meaningless, but attached to 
a disobeying that was centuries anterior to the preaching, 
is eminently natural. In the other case it should have been 
united with éxpovée, or exchanged for tére as a correlative of 
dre.* As it stands, again, the parts fit exactly to our in- 
terpretation. The concessive Aorist throwing, with its zoré, 
the disobedience indefinitely back, but this indefiniteness again 
limited by the dre é¢ed¢yero “when the long suffering of God 
was waiting,” etc. 

The attributive Aorist, I have already remarked, would 
have been perfectly compatible with our view—nothing 
would have prevented the author from saying, ‘‘ who had 
disobeyed him (rote dzecjaaov) in the days of Noah :—” 
but it would have been simply compatible with it. The 
Aorist predicate converts the fact into a reason; the parti- 
ciple becomes logical instead of merely historical. It re- 
minds us why the Lord might have been expected not to 
carry his merciful message to these spirits, who had turned 
their backs on his earlier preaching through the lips of 
Noah. 

It is in vain, then, that defenders of the hypothesis of 
Christ’s preaching through Noah, have labored so strenuously 
to prove here the fact of the predicate participle. Both the 


* The endeavor to make zroré analogous in its use to dua, evtic, and regard 
it as absorbed in the ‘‘ when” of the participial construction, is certainly a fail- 
ure. The passages cited in illustration, tAfovri puoi more, KAneic¢ more, BovAeioac 
moré, mean, simply, ‘‘to me while at one time sailing,” ‘‘being at one time 
invited,” ‘‘ becoming at one time senator,” and the zoré has nothing to do with 
the ‘* when ” or other adverbs with which we may variously introduce the parti- 
ciples. 
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fact and the general force of the distinction of the two par- 
ticiples no scholar can doubt for a moment, although the 
importance of the distinction, in individual cases, may easily 
be exaggerated.* And we may readily see why DeWette, 
Alford, and Lange have, without doing violence to their ar- 
gument—at least without lack of scholarly candor—disre- 
garded the predicative force of the participle, rendering it as 
attributive. The attributive, had it been used, would have 
been perfectly proper, and have made nothing against? their 
construction. It would simply have failed to tell, as does 
the predicate, strongly in its favor. Failing either to dis- 
cover, or else to avail themselves of, the force of the predicate, 
in both its grammatical and logical relations, they held a 
weaker line of defence. They simply relinquished, care- 
lessly or otherwise, one of the strong points in the cause 
they advocated. But this failure does not make the case it- 
self less strong. With their theory, predicate or attributive 
is equally possible, though not equally forcible. With the 
other either is nearly incompatible. 

On the whole, what do we find to favor the hypothesis 
of the Noachian preaching? What, that does not tend 
strongly against it? The ¢y «, which, if all else required it, 
we might concede to the preincarnate and Logos era, but 
which is most naturally determined by the preceding zveypare 
to the fost-incarnate epoch ; the zopevie!s, which points only 
to a personal literal going; “the spirits in prison,” to whom 
we are told expressly that our Lord went and preached, and 

* The distinction between the attributive and the predicate is always real, 
but not always argumentatively important. It is often rather rhetorical than 
logical, affecting the mode, rather than the substance, of the statement. Thus 
it is quite immaterial, as to the thought, whether we say, ‘‘God, who of old 
spoke ”’ (6 Ged¢ méAa: Aadgjoac), or ‘*God having of old spoken,” (6 Ged¢ mada 
Aadgoacs). Andso I think ‘the circumcision which fulfils the law ’’(7 axpoBvoria 7 
tedovea Tov véuov), and * the circumcision, while fulfilling the law’ (7) axpoBvoria 4 
tedovea Tov véuov), are identical in the substance of the thought, and differ 


but in their mode of putting it. The one clause neither affirms nor suggests, 
more or less than the others. 
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to whom Noah did not preach except by a prolepsis which, 
unexplained, is of intolerable harshness. The Aorist predi- 
cate participle which should have been the present ; the zoré 
which should have been joined with éxjovfe, or exchanged 
for tore; the verb dzedo itself, which, instead of being 
confined to the antediluvian disobedience to Noah, should 
have given way to a word expressing that gigantic old- 
world corruption which provoked both the preaching of 
Noah, and the flood that followed it. I may add, the singu- 
larly indirect and awkward way in which the great “‘ preacher 
of righteousness ”’ is introduced, if he was the prime preacher 
of Peter’s present description, as he certainly was in that 
which these spirits had formerly disobeyed. In fine, if the 
sentence was intended to express the preaching of Christ 
through Noah, I do not see how it could well have gone 
more completely awry. If it was intended to declare the 
personal preaching of Christ, renewed to spirits that had 
perished under an old-time disobedience to a like preaching 
from the same ultimate source, and in spite of that disobe- 
dience, the writer has, with great brevity, and with a skilful 
use of the delicacies of the Greek idiom, perfectly accom- 
plished it. Grammatically, everything is in its place. Our 
way is blocked, if at all, by the difficulties of the thought. 
These I have no wish to belittle. The Apostle has left 
them in an obscurity from which we might well wish the 
veil to have been lifted. But, if the language has not its 
obvious import, he has given us a puzzle in construction, to 
which the “ things hard to be understood ” of his ‘‘ beloved 
brother, Paul,” do not furnish many parallels. Paul’s 
constructions are often tangled, but not often mislead- 
ing. 

And, waiving doctrinal difficulties, our interpretation cer- 
tainly harmonizes with the Apostle’s line of argument. The 
duty of repaying evil with well-doing is forcibly illustrated 
by the Saviour’s dying, the just for the unjust; and not 
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less strikingly illustrated by his going, immediately on leav- 
ing the tomb to which human wickedness had consigned 
him, and making a proclamation of mercy to those who had 
formerly, through a long period, disregarded a like message, 
ultimately though not immediately, from the same high 
source. His bearing, in his Logos state, with these antedi- 
luvians, has no such pertinency to the Apostle’s purpose, 
especially as the outcome of that forbearance was the de- 
stroying deluge. Here everything comes into line. The 
example is from the Christian’s incarnate Lord; and the 
disobedience which feebly describes the rampant ungodli- 
ness that incurred and defied the preaching of Noah, is a 
term strikingly appropriate in reference to the rejection of a 
former preaching here, under extraordinary circumstances, 
renewed. 

I add that this hypothesis gives a satisfactory solution of 
the question, why Peter made this reference to Noah and 
the flood. Thereply commonly made is that it was done to 
introduce the ark as the symbol of baptism. But if Christ 
went and preached to the spirits that had disobeyed his 
preaching through Noah, and had perished in the flood, the 
difficulty is solved; the figure of the ark would naturally 
suggest itself. 

But, granting that it is the risen and personal Christ who 
bears the saving message, what is its extent and limit ? 
First, the inclusion suggests the exclusion. It excludes the 
general world of ungodly men who had died before or since 
the flood. It embraces exclusively those who had rejected 
the preaching of Noah, and perished from that rejection. 
But does it include the entire body of these, or only a cer- 
tain portion of them? What, in other words, is the extent 
of the term “‘ spirits in prison?” To this question I do not 
know that a certain answer can be given; perhaps we can 
make an approach to its solution. 

The predicative addition to the term “ spirits in prison” 
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sets them apart, so to speak, as a body closed in by them- 
selves ; limited to the contemporaries of Noah, and perhaps 
tota special class of these contemporaries. Who constitute 
this class, we may not unplausibly conjecture. 

The Deluge was an extraordinary judgment on man- 
kind ; typical of the final judgment, but with important dif- 
ferences. It was a general, but not a universal judgment ; 
collective, and not individually discriminating ; fleshly, and 
not spiritual ; temporal, and not necessarily eternal. It was 
not a decision, ultimate and irretrievable, on the destinies of 
the race; certainly not on this side, perhaps not on the other 
side, of the great catastrophe. While the majority—no 
doubt a large majority—-were deeply corrupt, a not insignifi- 
cant minority, we may hope, had escaped the contagion of 
the general ungodliness. The salvation of the ark was a 
family salvation, not discriminative of individual character. 
If one or two of the eight saved ones were unworthy, mul- 
titudes, we may suppose, of those who perished but shared 
the fate of their surroundings. Surely the principle of evil 
was not alone active in that awful physical and moral chaos, 
Many who disobeyed and took the consequences of their 
disobedience, yet did not go down as reprobates into Ge- 
henna, but bore into some temporary prison-hold (gudaxj) 
germs of goodness that were yet to receive the Redeemer’s 
gracious visitation. They had disobeyed his preaching 
through Noah in that long-waiting time of his mercy, but 
had borne beneath the flood, and to their subterranean prison- 
house, elements of life that were yet to quicken beneath a 
mightier voice. With what effect it reached them—whoever 
they were—we are told with abundant explicitness in 
the following chapter: ‘For this cause the good news 
was published to the dead; that, though they had been 
judged according to men in the flesh, they might live 
according to God in the spirit, zt. ¢., that, though over- 
whelmed with a temporal and fleshly judgment (that of the 
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deluge), they might be graciously granted a spiritual salva- 
tion.* 

I do not in this indulge in mere speculation. The 
language itself, in the first place, restricts the Lord’s preach- 
ing to the victims of the flood; the spirits in prison had 
disobeyed in the days of Noah. In the second place, it 
allows legitimately regarding those, either one of two hy- 
pothesis. I must again emphasize, and for another purpose, 
the force of the predicate participle as distinguished from 
the attributive. With the attributive “the spirits in prison” 
here preached to might have been a part of a like-named 
class embracing the wicked of all ages; these might have 
been but a section of the whole body of the spirits in prison. 
But with the predicate—‘ preached to the spirits in prison 
though, or when, or after they had disobeyed ”—the desig- 
nation, as well as the preaching, becomes restricted to the 
contemporaries of Noah. The phrase has been, for some 
special reason, applied peculiarly to the victims of the flood. 
These seem to have been known by Peter and by his read- 
ers, whether irrespectively of Christ’s preaching to them, or 
because they were to be the subjects of his preaching, as the 
spirits in prison. 

But whether, then, this term covers all the victims of the 
flood, is, I conceive, left undetermined by the language, as 
the whole, or only a portion of them might, in the divine 
arrangement, be thus designated. Each reader will form his 
own judgment of the probabilities. Does he conceive it 
probable—as I have above expressed my own conviction, that 
multitudes perished in the flood, disobedient indeed, but not 
reprobate—these may fairly be conceived as “the spirits in 

* That the two passages, so closely allied in place, are allied in subject, 
seems scarcely doubtful. They seem mutually to explain each other, The 
first declares the author and subjects of the preaching; the second, its purpose 
and results. With the particles uév and dé the Greek readily admits a con- 


struction like this: ‘‘ That they may be judged, indeed, but may live ’’—* that 
although they are or have been judged, they may live.” 
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prison” to whom the Lord bore his gracious message ; whu, 
perishing under extraordinary circumstances, were trans- 
formed from prisoners of wrath to prisoners of hope, and 
shut up, not to the judgment, but to the mercy to come? Is 
it impossible that, by some special arrangement, such a gala 
day as this was awaiting the consummated redemption ? 

But if the term “disobedient” overpasses these bounds 
and reaches all the victims of the flood, would our ortho- 
doxy meet an insuperable stumbling block? Revert for a 
moment to the subjects, the author, and the occasion of the 
preaching. The Deluge was an event so exceptional that 
God repented himself of it (humanly speaking), and hung 
his bow in the clouds in pledge that it should not be re- 
peated. It stands the one sole type of the final judgment. 
The occasion was probably the most signal event in the his- 
tory of the universe, the death and resurrection of the Son 
of God. Who can limit the form or sphere of action of the 
personal Jesus, just crucified for the sins of the world; just 
emerging from the dwelling-place of the dead; just having 
broken the prison-bars of Hades, and the tyranny of the 
grave? Is it incredible that he had some message of mercy 
for a peculiar age, which after times were not to see repeated ? 
Perhaps before he “ascended high above all heavens” he 
descended, on some mighty mission, “ into the lower parts of 
the earth,” and if he did not visit the reprobates of Gehen- 
ne, carried at least glad tidings into some place of tempor- 
ary durance, and realized the promised ‘‘ opening of the 
prison house to them that were bound” in a wider sense 
than we are wont to assign to it. 

On this point, indeed, I think there is no “ perhaps.” 
But we may not, as interpreters, either deny or transcend 
the letter of the text. Where it leads, we reverently follow; 
where it pauses, we acquiescently pause. The repeated 
declarations of irrevocable doom found in the New Testa- 
ment, we must not allow to be nullified by a single passage 


* 
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seemingly exceptional to the general tenor of Scripture, and 
certainly doubtful in the extent of its teachings. The pas- 
sage must stand, its edge unturned, and its testimony unfet- 
tered. But it tells us nothing of the general destinies of the 
ante-diluvian or post-diluvian world. It fixes no certain 
limit to the desolations of the dreadful catastrophe to which 
it is restricted. It throws, indeed, into the blackness of its 
darkness an unmistakably relieving ray. It assures us that 
all earth’s myriads were not, except eight persons, swept 
into irretrievable destruction. And it may be that the scope 
of its mercy is larger than our narrow conceptions. The bow 
of temporal promise which Jehovah flung across the clouds 
that had gathered over the retreating deluge, has shone across 
the ages in undimmed brightness and benignity. It may be 
that, as the judgment which it illumined was typical of a 
more awful and final judgment, the bow itself was a token 
of a richer and heavenlier mercy. But gladly as we welcome 
any beam of light, let in upon any section of the world’s 
destinies, the building on it of any theory of general retri- 
bution is extremely perilous. The solitary and partially 
obscure passage, on which some would build, is hedged 
round by passages that are not solitary and not obscure, 
and seem to settle the irrevocableness of the seal which 


death places on human destiny. 
A. C. KENDRICK. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MR. SPURGEON AND THE BAPTIST UNION. 


When it was announced some weeks ago that Mr. Spurgeon had 
offered his resignation as a member of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the news came to most American Baptists like a 
bolt from the blue sky. It seemed to them like a sudden impulse or 
erratic freak, difficult to explain. To the comparatively few who were 
somewhat familiar with the course of events among English Baptists, the 
announcement was by no means so surprising. The step was one that 
had been long under consideration, and was taken with great delibera- 
tion and with the utmost reluctance. For two or three years the Tab- 
ernacle preacher had been constant in protest against what he termed 
the ‘‘down grade” in theology. He saw, or thought he saw, a con- 
stantly increasing tendency in all the nonconformist bodies of England 
to depart from the old theology. The doctrines of grace, as they are 
technically known among Calvinists, were preached with less fervor and 
clearness of conviction. The atonement was reduced to a mere example 
of heroic death in a good cause. The inspiration of the Scriptures was 
belittled, if not denied. By voice and pen Mr. Spurgeon protested 
against these errors, and endeavored to lift up the standard for the 
truth. Many of his sermons and articles indicated plainly his belief 
that this declension from the Gospel, as once believed among the Bap- 
tists of England, was becoming dangerous to the churches, and that 
something must be done to arrest the downward tendency. 

In accordance with what he believed to be his duty, Mr. Spurgeon 
sent his resignation to the Baptist Union. In an article published in 
his magazine, the Sword and Trowel, he questioned whether Unions 
which included within them not only men who believed, but men who 
denied and ridiculed the truth, were not ‘‘ beginning to be confedera- 
cies of evil.” The Union was not a little shocked at this charge, and 
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not unnaturally resented the charges on which the resignation was 


based. Immediately on presenting his resignation, Mr. Spurgeon went 
to Mentone, but on his return a deputation was sent him by the Union, 


consisting of the Vice-President, Dr. Culross, and Drs. Clifford and 
Booth. By vote of the council of the Union, these brethren met with 
the Tabernacle pastor ‘‘to deliberate how the unity of the denomination 
can be maintained in truth, and love, and good works.” The following 
answer was given to this deputation, and by them reported in writing 
to the council: 


In answer to the question, what I would advise as likely to promote perma- 
nent union in truth, love and good works, I would answer: (1) Let the Union 
have a simple basis of Bible truths. These are usually described as ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical doctrines.” (2) I know of no better summary of these than that adopted 
by the Evangelical Alliance, and subscribed by members of so many religious 
communities for several years. The exact words need not be used, of course, 
but that formula indicates the run of truth which is most generally followed 
among us, and should be so followed. 


The statement of ‘‘ evangelical doctrines,” to which reference was 
thus made, is as follows: 


1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and efficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The right and bap of private judgment in the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

3. The Unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of Persons therein, 

4. The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall. 

5. The incarnation of the Son of God. His work of atonement for sinners 
of mankind, and his mediatorial intercession and reign. 

6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the 
sinner. 

8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the judgment 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the right- 
eous, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the obligation 
and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


The deputation made their report to the council of the Union, but 
the answer was not once mentioned in all the debate that followed. 
The professed object of the deputation was totally ignored, and Mr. 
Spurgeon’s suggestion was treated with contemptuous silence. Instead 
of considering whether his advice were possible of adoption, and 
whether, if it was adopted, the breach that had been made would be 
easily healed, the body proceeded at once to discuss the following res- 
olutions, both of which were adopted by practically unanimous vote. 


1. That the council deeply regrets the resignation of membership in the 
Union by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, whose great gifts and usefulness are matters of 
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joy and thankfulness to them and to the whole Church of God. But, inasmuch 
as the conciliatory efforts of the deputation have been unavailing, the council 
has no other alternative but to accept his resignation. 

2. That the council recognizes the gravity of the charges which Mr. Spur- 
geon has bronght against the Union, previous to his withdrawal. They con- 
sider that the public and general manner in which they have been made reflects 
on the whole y, and exposes to suspicion brethren who love the truth as 
dearly as himself. And if Mr: Spurgeon declines to give the names of those to 
whom they apply, and the evidence supporting them, those charges, in the 
judgment of the council, ought not to have been made. 

In the course of the debate, during which many words of praise of 
Mr. Spurgeon were spoken, though in a rather perfunctory way, the 
Rev. J. C. Greenhough declared that he knew all the men who were 
suspected of heterodoxy, and that he believed the charges made applied 
to none of them. He made a brief statement of what they all believed, 
among the items of which was this: ‘‘ That there was an awful looking- 
for of judgment, for all the impenitent and wicked, and moreover 
that there was an eternal punishment for the wicked, as long as they 
remained in that state.” The phraseology of this statement is most 
significant. No believers in the New Theology, emanating from Ando- 
ver, and few even among Universalists, dispute that there will be pun- 
ishment for the wicked as long as they remain inthat state. The whole 
doctrine of future punishment turns, indeed, on the question whether 
there is any ground, in reason or Scripture, for believing that those who 
die in sin will ever be anything else than wicked in the world to come, 
and, as wicked, eternally punished. Mr. Greenhough deliberately leaves 
that point open, and any Universalist could subscribe heartily to his 
statement. 

In the February number of the Sword and Trowel, Mr. Spurgeon 
shows clearly that he considers himself aggrieved by the council’s mode 
of procedure. The acceptance of his resignation was a thing of course. 
He expected it; he wished it. The passage of the vote of censure, 
however, without consideration of his reply to the deputation, he regards 
as an indignity. As he pithily puts it, the Union “‘kicked him 
under pretext of deliberation.” The pretext on which the ‘‘ kick” was 
delivered was, that he declined to mention the names of the persons 
whom he suspected of unsoundness, and to furnish the Union with evi- 
dence to substantiate the charge. This declination was based on two 
grounds. In the first place, the law of libel is very strict in England. 
By mentioning the names of ministers declared to be heterodox, a man 
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would render himself liable to action for libel; and it is credibly re- 
ported that one of the suspected parties had publicly declared ‘‘ that if 
Mr. Spurgeon dared to mention his name, he would drag him through 
every court in the Kingdom.” No man, of courage so dauntless as Mr. 
Spurgeon has often shown himself to possess, would have been deterred 
merely by such a threat as this from performing his duty. But there 
was a second reason, much more weighty than this, for the refusal to 
furnish specifications to the Union. The only doctrinal basis of the 
Baptist Union is belief in immersion as baptism; and it is a serious 
legal question whether the Union has any jurisdiction over its members 
on any other matter of faith and practice. Mr. Spurgeon has been ad- 
vised that it has not, and that if he were to present charges and specifi- 
cations to the Union, against any of its members, the Union would be 
powerless to proceed against them, and if it did proceed, would only 
involve itself in prolonged and costly litigation. This is why he wishes 
the Union to be formed on a different basis—a basis that would express 
those fundamental Christian truths held by all evangelical believers. 
The adoption by the Union of such a basis as this, would compel the 
retirement of those who could not honestly subscribe it. But one in- 
ference can be drawn from the neglect of the Union to give any consid- 
eration whatever to this proposition, namely: that a considerable pro- 
portion of its members cannot honestly subscribe to such a statement of 
beliefs as is held by the Evangelical Alliance. This fact alone is a sub- 
stantial justification of Mr. Spurgeon’s charges of doctrinal declension— 
even though it be admitted that in the heat of the contest he has gone 
farther than the facts warrant, and has alleged some things that he 
would find it difficult to support by definite proofs. 

This inference as to the significance of the council’s inaction is greatly 
strengthened by the subsequent action of that body. Dr. Angus and 
the Rev. ‘James A. Spurgeon held a conference and agreed upon a 
declaration of faith, that they thought would do much to heal the 
threatened breach in the denomination. At a meeting held on Febru- 
ary 21st, the council pointedly refused to adopt the declaration so pre- 
pared, but issued the following document: 


I, That the doctrinal beliefs of the Union are, and must be, determined by 
the doctrinal beliefs of the churches and associations of which the Union is com- 


osed, 
r II. That the Council of the Union therefore disclaim altogether any author- 
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ity to formulate a new and additional standard of theological belief as a bond of 
union, to which assent shall be required, 

III. But whilst expressly disavowing and disallowing any power to control 
beliefor to restrict inquiry, yet, in view of the uneasiness produced inthe churches 
by recent discussions, and to show our agreement with one another, and with 
our fellow Christians, on the great truths of the Gospel, the Council deem it 
right to say that-— 

(a) Baptized into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, we have avowed repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ—the very elements of a new life; as in the Supper we avow our union 
with one another, while partaking of the symbol of the a of our Lord, broken 
for us, and of the blood shed for the remission of sins. The Union, therefore, 
is an association of churches and ministers professing not only to believe the 
facts and doctrines of the Gospel, but to have undergone the spiritual change 
expressed or implied in them, This change is the fundamental principle of our 
church life. 

(46) The following facts and doctrines are commonly believed by the 
churches of the Union :— 

(1) The Divine Inspiration and Authority of the Holy Scripture as the 
supreme and sufficient rule of our faith and practice; and the right and duty of 
individual judgment in the interpretation of it. 

(2) The fallen and sinful state of man. 

(3) ‘The Deity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
aud His Sacrificial and Mediatorial work. 

(4) Justification by faith —a faith that works by love and produces holiness. 

(5) The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners, and in the 
sanctification of all who believe. 

(6) The Resurrection; the Judgment at the last day; with the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment of the wicked. As an 
historical fact the final six words of this statement have been generally accepted 
by the great majority of the Union in the usual sense; but, from the first, some, 
while reverently accepting all Divine teaching, have accepted other interpreta- 
tions which seem to them consistent with that form of words, and the Union 
have had no difficulty in working with them, 


Mr. Spurgeon’s criticism on this declaration is brief, but very much 
to the point: ‘‘Its form is totally different from that which was agreed 
upon by Dr. Angus and my brother. The preamble gives it another 
meaning altogether. It is an historical document, but it is not a basis 


of union such as I recommended.” 

We do not profess to be qualified for pronouncing a positive opin- 
ion regarding the wisdom, in all respects, of Mr. Spurgeon’s course. 
He is not infallible. He may have made a grave mistake in electing to 
withdraw from the Union, instead of remaining in it and using his great 
influence to make it such a body as he would fain have it become. It 
would require more knowledge of the facts than Baptists on this side of 
the Atlantic possess, to judge whether he could, all things considered, 
have done more to effect his ultimate aim inside the Union than outside. 
But while holding their opinion of his action in suspense, and waiting 
for more light on the subject, American Baptists will, in the meantime, 
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not withhold their hearty sympathy from the cause that he has so much 
at heart. No man in this generation has done more to uphold the 
truths of God’s Word in Great Britain; no man has preached the Gos- 
pel with greater fearlessness, sincerity, and power; no man has had a 
heartier Godspeed for every good work; no man has shown more 
abundant love and charity for his fellows; no man more fully deserves 
the confidence and sympathy of Baptists the world over than Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


In connection with the discussion of Comparative Religions one 
necessarily thinks of Islamism and Christianity. Recent statements 
regarding Dr. Blyden’s admitted tendency toward Islamism, and Canon 
Taylor’s concessions regarding the influence of that religion in Africa, 
have called special attention to this system of faith. Doubtless, Dr. 
Blyden has some personal reasons for the favor which he has shown toward 
Mohammedanism ; and all careful readers of Canon Taylor’s pleas see 
that he has been influenced by one-sided authorities. Christians, in all 
lands, however, have reason to hide their heads in shame, when fiends 
in human form in Christian lands are furnishing these ignorant Afri- 
cans with alcoholic liquors which degrade them far below their former 
condition. This recent disclosure is one of the saddest chapters in hu- 
man history. It repeats the wickedness, on the one side, and the deg- 
radation on the other, seen in the contact of the aborigines of America 
with the Christian nations of Europe. It is humiliating that the four- 
teen powers which took part in the Berlin Congress of 1884-85 failed to 
agree upon the absolute prohibition of the importation of intoxicating 
liquors into the Free State of the Congo. The United States stands 
third among the countries which are taking advantage of this nefarious 
trade. It was stated recently in the public prints that we sent to Africa 
in 1884-85 an aggregate of 921,412 gallons of spirits. The same au- 
thority informs us that in the year following Boston alone sent 733,000 
gallons in one cargo. 

Upon Germany and Holland must rest largely the responsibility for 
the failure to prohibit the introduction of liquor at the time of the Ber- 
lin Congress. At that time the United States, England, Italy, and 
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Belgium were favorable to such prohibition. These two countries, as 
was to be expected by their attitude in that Congress, have taken the 
lead in sending liquor into Africa. Seven million gallons of the ten 
million gallons imported into Africa in 1886 were sent by Germany ; 
and Holland followed with one million gallons. The evils which these 
spirituous liquors produce it is impossible adequately to describe. Fire 
water was to the American red man what these liquors are to the Afri- 
can black man. The natives, we are told, care more for liquors than 
for any other commodities which the ships bring. They will give that 
which is dearest to them in order to fire their brains with this liquid 
poison. The chiefs and the people alike are becoming drunkards, 
and are sinking into the lowest degradation of every conceivable 
kind. 

It is time that Christians in England and America, and in all civi- 
lized lands, and also all lovers of humanity, should declare in tones of 
thunder that this iniquity of hell must cease. Deputations have recently 
appeared in Washington before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and have urged the passage of laws prohibiting the sending of liquors to 
the Congo and the Western Pacific Islands. Not only does the use of 
liquors destroy these nations morally and physically, but it also interferes 
with all forms of legitimate trade. The natives would rather not receive 
American and English fabrics in exchange for palm oil and ivory; 
they want only liquor. Vessels have had to bring back part of their 
general cargoes, because the natives would not give their products in 
exchange for these commodities. The continuance of the liquor traffic 
will not only destroy these ignorant peoples socially and morally, but, as 
we have intimated, will also utterly destroy many legitimate forms of 
commerce. The time is coming when public opinion must be aroused 
on this subject. Great public meetings should be held in our leading cities 
to denounce this traffic, and to point out methods for its entire restriction. 
So far as thé use of intoxicants is concerned we must frankly admit that 
Mohammedanism is superior to Christianity. Christianity is almost syn- 
onymous in the minds of these ignorant peoples with the worst forms of 
the liquor traffic. Islamism is, at least, a religion of temperance and 
comparative industry. We believe that the Cross and not the Crescent 
is to triumph in Africa and throughout the world. But we must bear a 
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cross which shall be synonymous with all that is noblest in civiliza- 
tion, most helpful in legitimate trade, and most conducive to physical 
welfare and to moral culture. Under the banner of the Cross so-called 
Christian nations are carrying on a trade which is inspired of hell. It 
must cease, or Mohammedanism will have the best right to push its 
conquests in Africa. It is a religion of great aggressiveness and power. 
It is to Christianity in Africa what Romanism is to Protestantism in 
America. Christianity, Mohammedanism, Buddhism—these three, 
are the great religions of the world to-day. Buddhism is not aggres- 
sive, not missionary. Mohammedanism is both. It vies with 
Christianity for the conquest of vast nations of the world. Chris- 
tianity must prove its right to be in those countries where the contest is 
most sharply waged. If in the comparison Mohammedanism is supe- 
rior, Christianity ought to go, and it certainly will go. But these evils 
of which we have spoken are the excrescences on Christianity. They 
and other evils must be removed; they will be removed; and then the 
religion of Christ shall move on in majesty and glory for the conquest 
of Africa and the world. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


The study of Comparative Religions is one of special interest alike 
for the student of philology and of theology. Within the past few years 
this study has come into prominence, and it has opened an almost 
boundless field in which all intelligent men may walk and work. The 
opening of great areas of heathendom to the introduction of Christian- 
ity, is, at the same time, the opening of Christendom to the introduction 
of some elements of heathenism. This possible result Christianity must 
expect. If it cannot endure when compared with other religions, then 
it is not entitled to our faith and love. 

There are certain scholars in our own country who are practically 
heathen. Among them are found Buddhists, Confucianists, Moham- 
medans, and followers of various other forms of semi-heathen and 
heathen religions. These men are conscious of a rare fascination in 
studying the development of these religions into, as they claim, higher 
forms of faith and life. Some believe that by some mysterious principle 
of evolution they will develop into Christianity itself. Others go so 
far as to affirm that by a similar process Christianity will some day de- 
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velop into some other form of faith, which, in turn, may give way for 
another, and another, until the perfect flower of faith blossoms and 
blooms. All fair-minded thinkers readily admit that there is much of 
beauty, worth, and truth in the sacred books of these non-Christian 
religions. It would be strange, indeed, if among bushels of chaff some 
kernels of true wheat were not found. The student of the epics and the 
times of Homer is sometimes startled by the similarity which he finds 
existing between the offerings and sacrifices described by him, and 
those commanded the Jews in the Word of God. But this similarity 
ought not to startle us. Much divine truth, no doubt, found its way 
among heathen nations from the people of God. The torch of genius 
and the lamp of hope, even in heathenism, were kindled on Hebrew 
altars. All true light, wherever found, came originally from God. He 
alone is the sun of the moral universe. The apostle Peter is our 
authority for believing that ‘‘in every nation he that feareth Him (God) 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” To this great and 
comforting truth all Christians should firmly hold. God in His infinite 
love and sovereign wisdom may now and then send divine light in un- 
usual measure, quite transcending all his known and ordinary laws, into 
the minds of men surrounded by the darkness of heathenism. No man 
may limit either the power or the wisdom of God; His methods of work- 
ing we cannot always trace. But wherever we find the fruits of right- 
eousness we may be sure that they grow on trees whose seeds the hand 
of God planted. 

In these latter days the writings of Mr. Edwin Arnold, though—as 
the unanswerable criticism of Dr. W. C. Wilkinson shows—he is neither a 
great poet nor a learned man, have done much to commend the religion 
of Buddha and Mohammed. Similar influences have given prominence 
lately to the teachings of Confucius and other heathen writérs. As the 
wealth of the ‘‘ gorgeous East” has been suddenly opened to the minds 
of thinkers throughout the world, a poetic glathour has been thrown 
over these ancient faiths. Splendor has been added to what in them is 
beautiful; and the veil of concealment has been thrown over what is 
hideous. Men who doubt everything Christian are strangely credulous 
about everything heathen. Missionaries from Christian lands have felt 
the spell of these ancient faiths, and have given them their approval, or, 
at least, have by them been weakened in their aggressive work ; and in 
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our own land not a few have become the sentimental dupes of this 
dreamy, mystic, oriental cult. 

Just at the point when the argument from comparative religions was 
pressed against Christianity, two noted witnesses arose to give their tes- 
timony in favor of Christianity. The first of these was Sir Monier Wil- 
liams, Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. The second 
is Prof. Max Miiller, whose researches into these orienta! lands and an- 
cient faiths, as well as his vast erudition in other respects, have made 
him known throughout the world. Few men now living are so capable 
of pronouncing upon the comparative merits of these religions and 
Christianity, as the two we have named. Perhaps no men have lived 
who were so qualified for this task. Their tastes and tendencies at 
one time inclined them to favor these non-Christian religions. Profes- 
sor Miiller’s work on the Origin and Growths of Religions showed un- 
mistakably what was once the trend of his thought; and Sir Monier 
Williams has frankly confessed that when he began to investigate Hin- 
dooism and Brahmanism, he was prejudiced in their favor. The sur- 
prise which he experienced upon the discovery of brilliant coruscations 
of thought and expression amid general darkness, increased his admir- 
ation. He believed that in these religions he found distinct aspirations 
toward Christianity. With equal frankness he now acknowledges his 
mistake, and now denounces the “‘ flabby, jelly-fish toleration,” which 
refuses to see and to acknowledge the decided superiority of Christianity 
over these heathen faiths. With these remarkable and eloquent words 
he closes his address at the late anniversary of the Church Missionary 
Society in London. 






























Go forth, then, ye missionaries, in your Master’s name; go forth unto all 
the world, and, after studying all its false religions and philosophies, go forth 
and fearlessly proclaim to suffering humanity the plain, the unchangeable, the 
eternal facts Of the Gospel—nay, I might almost say, the stubborn, the unyield- 
ing, the inexorable facts of the Gospel. Dare to be downright with all the un- 
compromising courage ef your own Bible, while with it your watchwords are 
love, joy, peace, reconciliation. Be fair, be charitable, be Christ-like; but let 
there be no mistake. Let it be absolutely clear that Christianity cannot, must 
not, be watered down to suit the palate of either Hindoo, Parsee, Confucianist, 
Buddhist, or Mohammedan ; and whosoever wishes to pass from the false re- 
ligion to the the true, can never hope to do so by the rickety planks of compro- 
mise, or by the help of faltering hands held out by half-hearted Christians. He 
must leap the gulf in faith, and the living Christ will spread his everlasting arms 
beneath, and land him safe on the eternal rock. 












We have great pleasure in putting these stirring and eloquent 
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words before the readers of the QUARTERLY, and in giving them per- 
manent form for future reference. Indeed, one object we had in this 
article was to place before our readers the words now quoted, as well as 
those which follow. 

Professor Max Miller recently addressed the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and gave an unqualified endorsement to Christianity in 
language as strong and eloquent as that used by Sir Monier Williams. 
After rapidly naming and characterizing the Veda of the Brahmans, 
the Puranas of Siva and Vishnu, the Koran of the Mohammedans and 
the Zend-Avesta of the Parsees, the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, he 
goes on to say: 


They all say that salvation must be gonchorel, must be bought with a 
price; and that the sole price, the sole purchase money, must be our own works 
and deservings. - Our own holy Bible, our sacred Book of the East, is from be- 
ginning to end a protest against this doctrine. Good works are, indeed, en- 
joined upon us in that sacred Book of the East; but they are only the outcome 
of a grateful heart—they are onlya thank-offering, the fruits of our faith. They 
are never the ransom money of the true disciples of Christ. Let us not shut 
our eyes to what is excellent and true and of good report in those sacred books, 
but let us teach Hindoos, Buddhists, Mohammedans, that there is only one 
sacred Book of the East that can be their mainstay in that awful hour when they 
shall pass alone into the unseen world. It it the sacred Book which contains 
that faithful saying, worthy to be received of all men, women, and children, and 
not merely of us Christians—that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 


These words from these two great scholars are as timely as they 
are forceful and eloquent. They thrill and rejoice our hearts. They 
are honestly spoken. These men of great learning lay this tribute joy- 
fully at the feet of Jesus Christ. This is the testimony which the 
ablest scholars in these departments of learning bring as to the excel- 
lence and claims of Christianity. Those who deeply study into the 
relation between Christianity and other religions never fail to give 
similar testimony. Only those who are shallow scholars give even a 
qualified testimony in favor of heathenism as against Christianity. 
We welcome such investigations. All such honest inquiry must result 
in giving additional testimony as to the value of the Word of God and of 
Christianity. From African deserts, from Egyptian sands, from ivy- 
covered ruins in many lands, God is raising up witnesses in support of 
divine revelation and of our Christian faith. Never was it more certain 
than it is to-day that the fire of historic criticism, whatever form it 
may assume, shall not leave even its smell upon the pages of God’s 
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truth. When these critics lie in unknown graves the cause of Christ 
shall still move on, ‘‘ conquering and to conquer”; nothing is more 
certain than that ‘‘ the word of our God shall stand forever.” 


THE ‘‘ TRUST” OCTOPUS. 


The present generation has witnessed an enormous development of 
corporate bodies. The growth of modern commerce has given rise to 
enterprises so vast that they can no longer be conducted by individuals, 


or even by partnerships of twoorthree men. Undertakings that require 
a capital of $25,000,000, or $50,000,000, or $100,000,000, are obviously 


beyond the power of the wealthiest men. Even though there are a few 
with fortunes equal to such tasks, the greater part of their capital is 
already locked up in other enterprises. Stock companies in which a 
large number of persons join, each contributing a comparatively small 
amount, but in the aggregate furnishing a large capital, are the neces- 
sary means for the carrying on of much business that has become abso- 
lutely essential to modern civilization. These enormous aggregations 
of wealth were not contemplated by law-makers in past times, and few 
safe-guards have been thrown about the management of great corpora- 
tions. Wealth is power, and power may easily be abused. Many cen- 
turies of conflict were necessary in order to reach constitutional govern- 
ment, that is, in order so to limit and circumscribe the use of political 
power that the people might not be oppressed by their rulers. It need 
not be a matter of surprise, then, if some struggle and time are found 
necessary to preclude the abuse of corporate power. The influence of 
corporations upon commerce and manufactures, has, in the main, been 
beneficial. No inconsiderable part of the wonderful prosperity of our 
country, of which we Americans never tire of boasting, is directly due 
to those corporations that have built up our railways and telegraphs. 
Much of the common denunciation of these ‘‘ monopolies ” is mischiev- 
ous, ignoring as it does the beneficient side of their activity. But on 
the other hand it would be unwise not to admit that this beneficence 
has been attended with some injustice and oppression. Human nature 
being what it is, we could scarcely expect any body of average men, 
intrusted with the exercise of almost unrestrained power, to use that 
power invariably with wisdom and moderation. The true remedy, how- 
ever, is not to be sought by destructive legislation, or by seeking to 
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cripple corporations, but by surrounding them with wise restraints, 
which will make them the servants, and not the masters, of the people. 

The form of corporate organization peculiarly subject to abuses, and 
therefore especially odious to the people, is what is known as the Trust. 
It does not always go under this name, for the name, having become 
odious, is now shunned: but whether called an ‘‘arrangement” or an 
‘* agreement,” or a ‘* combine,” or a ‘‘ pool,” the nature of the Trust 
isthe same. To illustrate its character, we may take for example the 
Sugar Trust, because the character of that concern has been made the 
subject of legislative investigation, and the main facts have been admit- 
ted by its organizers, under oath. The men who are chiefly concerned 
in the formation of this Trust—or ‘‘ agreement”’ as they prefer to call it 
—manifested an extraordinary amount of ignorance of its nature. They 
admitted, however, that the stockholders of all the sugar firms or corpor- 
ations surrendered all their stock individually in those corporations to a 
Board of ten men, receiving therefor certificates representing three or 
four times the par value of the surrendered stock. The management 
of the business of the several concerns was continued nominally in the 
same hands, but the actual control was vested in the Trust, who are 
represented by directors or trustees of their own selection in the direc- 
tories of the several corporations or firms. 

It was admitted that at the meetings of this Board, questions regard- 
ing the amount of production to be permitted, and the prices to be 
maintained ‘* were talked over;” but it was denied that there was ever 
any vote taken on such matters, and no records of the Board meetings 
were kept, beyond scattered memoranda preserved by the secretary for 
his own information. The value of the certificates issued by this Board, 
before the admission of the St. Louis and New Orleans refineries, was 
$45,000,000. One of the members of the Board insisted in his tes- 
timony, that the refineries represented in the Trust still compete with 
each other, and that the price of sugar to the consumer is lower under 


its operation than it has been for five years. It is a notorious fact, as 
shown by the market reports in the daily newspapers, that in the first 
week of last October, when the Trust is said to have been formed, the 
price of granulated sugar was 6 cents, and cut loaf 6% to 6% cents. 
The rise in price began at once, and at the beginning of February 
granulated sugar was 7% cents and cut loaf 8 cents. The prices have 
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since fallen slightly, but since the Trust was formed, there has been an 
average advance of I cent on granulated sugar, and 1% on cut loaf. 
Last year there was consumed in the United States more than 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds of refined sugar, and an advance of 1 cent a pound on 
this, maintained for a single year, would give the Sugar Trust the very 
handsome profit of $30,000,000. It is believed that during the time 
the Trust has existed, its profits have been not less than $10,000,000, 
which is a dividend of fully 20 per cent., even on the inflated capitaliza- 
tion represented by the certificates issued by the Board; but on the 
actual basis of valuation the Sugar Trust has already in five months 
made a profit of between 75 to 100 percent. This it has done, as is 
perfectly evident, in spite of the denials of interested parties, by virtu- 
ally making a ‘‘ corner” in the sugar market, and putting prices at- 
whatever figures it pleased. But it is not all. The Trust not only 
controls the prices of refined sugar, but that of the raw sugar. For 
example, on January 6th, a cargo of raw manila sugar was sold in 
New York, at auction, for 45 cents a pound. Three weeks later a 
similar cargo was offered, and there was but one bid, 4% cents. That 
bid was made by the Trust, and the Trust did not choose to pay any 
more. The importer might take the price offered or he might ship the 
cargo back where it came from; he had no other alternative. Thus 
the Trust not only increases its profit by forcing the price of refined 


sugar up, but by forcing the price of raw sugar down, and it does both 


by practically destroying competition. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to indicate the general nature of 
these organizations. It remains now to show briefly the extent of these 
companies. Combinations of this kind, under various names, have been 
formed to control a very large proportion of those articles most in use 
in business and domestic life. The list includes coal, coke, gas, salt, 
petroleum and its products, oil-cloth, envelopes, rubber, lead, cotton 
seed oil, paper bags, linseed oil, paints, pitch, cordage, steel rails, Besse- 
mer steel, reaping and mowing machines, threshing machines, ploughs, 
glass ware, lead-pencils, iron nuts, copper, butchers’ meats, castor oil, 
iron ore, nails, wrought-iron pipes, stoves, milkand honey. This is a 
formidable list. If the development of the Trust continues, it will not be 
long before substantially all that one buys will be subject to this kind of 
corporate control. 
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The vicious element in the Trust, which discriminates that organiza- 
tion from all other kinds of corporate management, is that it is formed, 
avowedly in many cases, and really in all, for obtaining control of the 
market, by destroying the natural, healthful competition. When busi- 
ness is conducted without artificial restriction, the law of supply and 
demand fixes prices. This law has been found, on the whole, to be 
beneficent; and when legislatures have attempted to interfere, this, too, 
for the laudable purpose of benefiting society, they have nearly always 
made a bad mess of it. The Trust proposes to do what legislatures 
have attempted to do, but not from any beneficent purpose. Its sole 
object is the selfish one of increasing its own gains, beyond the amount 
derivable from legitimate business methods, at the expense of the 
people. The irresponsible Board may meet, and at its pleasure, decide 
how much shall be produced of the necessary articles of life—say coal, 
for instance—may decide what wages shall be paid to all employés in 
the business, what shall be the rate of out-put, what shall be the price 
‘exacted from the people; and as substantially all the producers are rep- 
resented in the Trust, there can be no appeal from the decision of this 
Board. The public must pay the price, or go without the article; 
there are no competitors to sell at a cheaper rate. 

It is evident that, morally considered, this kind of business is just one 
grade above that of the man who puts the pistol to your head and demands 
** your money or your life.” It isa tyranny too grievous to be borne. It 
will not be borne. A way will be found or made of dealing with this indus- 
trial tyranny. The Anglo-Saxon race has not fought for centuries to 
deliver itself from absolute monarchy, in order to fall without a struggle 
under the sceptre of atyrant of merciless greed. Already attempts have 
been made to use existing law for the destruction of this oppressive form 
of monopoly. In Chicago, guo warranto proceedings have been begun 
by the Attorney-General of Illinois against the Gas Trust. The com- 
panies represented therein are called upon to show cause why their 
franchise should not be forfeited, on the ground that the powers granted 
have been abused and exercised to the injury of the people. In a Penn- 
sylvania court it was recently decided that the agreement, or trust- 
deed by which the Trusts are created, is not binding upon the individual 
members. It was held that such a trust-deed is not, in law, any more 
than a power of attorney, or proxy, revokable at the pleasure of the 
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giver. This interpretation of the law would, perhaps, lead ultimately to 
the dissolution of many of the Trusts that have been formed, through 
' dissatisfaction on the part of the members. Several legislative inquiries 
are now on foot, with the object of disclosing facts concerning these 
bodies, as a guide to possible legislation. The public is roused to its 
danger, and it is determined that a remedy for the evil shall be found, 
and it will be slow to believe that the skill of American lawyers and 
legislators will be inadequate to the drafting of statutes that will render 
impossible such abuses of corporate powers as those we have briefly 
indicated. 

In speaking of the Trust as an institution we speak broadly and in 
the gross. It is no part of our purpose to attack individual organizations 
in discussing the general question. Still less is criticism of the methods 
of some Trusts to be regarded as an imputation upon the personal cha. 
racter of the men engaged inall enterprises of this kind. We expressly 
disclaim narrow and personal applications of general principles. We 
have no sympathy with violent and indiscriminate denunciation of all 
Trusts, regardless of the way in which they have been managed. 
We by no means say that every combination of this kind has 
abused its power and plundered the public. Large combinations some- 
times cheapen production, do away with middlemen and thus benefit 
the consumer. We believe it is unquestionable that the price of petrol- 
eum and its products has been constantly lowered and the quality im- 
proved under the management of such a combination. The much 
denounced ‘‘ coal barons” are said actually to have reduced the price of 
coal to the consumer. This, however, is no reason why these bodies 
should not be more strictly controlled by law. It does not follow from 
the fact that certain Trusts have profited the consumer as well as the 
capitalist, that the Trust as an institution is Leneficent. There have 
been despots who ruled their subjects better than any legislature elected 
by the people could have ruled, but that fact does not incline Americans. 
to accept despotism as the best government. 
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OUR BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Baptists are under obligation to give the Gospel, as they 
understand it, to the world. This duty they may not be able to per- 
form immediately, but it must be met as early as possible. To do this 
disciplined men and women and money are demanded. To change 
and train those already in the field is too expensive and difficult. Hope 
and advantage smile on the young. Our age is characterized by the 
activity and consecrated zeal of the young in our churches. Whatever 
must be added for the advancement of the Kingdom in the next decade 
can most easily be supplied through those most anxious to be trained 
and appointed to service. Through the young, therefore, the resources 
for future achievements can be supplied. The demand seems to centre 
at two points: Men trained to furnish money, and men trained to 
teach. At both these centres obligation must be pressed and prepara- 
tion made to meet it. The truths of the New Testament, as taught by 
the Apostles, arranged in a system of doctrine, would seem to be the 
force to move our columns from the centres to transform the world. 
If the future is to behold the glory prayed for to-day, the young people 
of this generation must be taught the truths of that Book which pro- 
duces stalwart Baptists and gives the world apostolic Christianity. 
Many efforts have been made to organize and train the young with the 
leading thoughts—the prayer-meeting and active service. Both are 
good, but not fundamental. Knowledge of the Scriptures must stand 
first. Two requisites in the acquisition of knowledge are, a well- 
arranged text-book and acompeterit teacher. In many of our organiza- 
tions the young have been without either. A company of men will 
move a mountain in small quantities most quickly and successfully 
under the direction of a skilled foreman. The Bible is a mountain of 
truth. Its gems are most quickly seen and highly appreciated when 
pointed out by a competent guide. 

Most young people’s organizations have been, in fact, societies, with 
a constitution for their guidance, without any special connection with 
the churches. As well might we hope for the best results were the 
children of any community to organize themselves without parental or 
teachers’ care for mutual instruction. Many wise and experienced per- 
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sons find grave objections to young people’s societies in the churches. 
They are thought to be unscriptural and unwarranted in Baptist church 
polity. The objections become most grave when the society is unde- 
nominational, and urges undenominational reading, which is, of neces- 
sity, destitute of anything distinctive, and seeks the best energy of 
young church members for a society, while the great mission interests 
of the churches must take the second place. The gravity of the objec- 
tion is still deepened when letters of dismission are granted from one 
society to another without the the action of the church, and pedo- 
baptists and drifting Christians, with no church identity, are admitted 
in full fellowship with Baptists, and unregenerated persons are joined 
to the society by the unscriptural method of associate membership. 
Surely the most sanguine pedobaptist, alarmed by the dangers in de- 
manding a regenerated membership for our churches, could ask for an 
association no more loose.* If there is just cause for Baptists to have a 
separate existence, then it is important that young people should be 
Baptists, and that their highest interests and most earnest efforts 
should be in that which belongs to the churches and the denomination. 
It is not enough to say that the church has a popular and flourishing 
young people’s society. They are organized and zealous, and magni- 
fied by members, to be be sure; but what is the training and influence 
in which they are placed to produce twenty years hence? We labor 
for something more than the good cheer and smiling prosperity of the 
young of all denominations of to-day. To the hands of Baptists have 
been intrusted the oracles of God. The truth of the New Testament, 
uncorrupted and unchanged, is the ground of Christian union. Does 
the training of the young members of our churches tend to make them 
the firm defenders of those vital truths which have been committed to 
to us through so much blood and treasure? Will the present form of 
organization lead our young members to contend earnestly for a regen- 
erated church membership, to be loyal to the church of the New Testa- 
ment, and to insist that the unevangelized regions shall have the pure 
Word of God? These questions cannot be passed lightly by. If we 
are not confident that the seed we are sowing is to produce the most 
glorious harvest for Christ and his church, ¢t is better to withhold our 
hands. There is preaching by the pastor and instruction in the Sunday 
school, but these do not meet the needs of the day. Why should not 
our churches organize and specially train their own young members? 
Is there any more promising or fruitful labor? Our treasuries are 





* We cannot suppose that the author of this article is drawing a fancy pic- 
ture in these sentences, but in the Eastern States there are no such societies of 
young people of Baptist churches as are here outlined, We must express sur- 
prise and regret that such societies exist anywhere, and in our judgment no 
pastor can oppose them too strongly wherever they are found.—Eps. REVIEW. 
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empty and the heathen are dying, and this is to continue until our 
churches teach the young better things. ‘‘ The law of love” and 
‘*Gospel liberty” are put forward as the highest rule of Christian 
beneficence. Will some one tell why that which is counted a deception 
and pretence in all other relations is brought forward where human 
selfishness is most likely to assert itself, and made the highest principle 
of action? Human love is not sufficient for any.duty, and the only 
liberty for the Christian is the law of God. Our young people must 
understand that they are God’s stewards, and the New Testament law 
is proportionate giving. 

Clubs formed for the study of science, poetry and art flourish, while 
Christians deplorably ignorant of the Word of God sit before Sunday- 
school classes and attempt toteach. Shakespeare is wonderful, but why 
should Christians know more about himthan Christ? Bible study is the 
great need ofour day. Systematic instruction, by well-trained teachers 
in all our churches, will give the men and the means to solve the problems 
of the future. We stand with an impending crisis just before us. How 
many perils frown and threaten! The Word of God, carefully taught 
by faithful pastors to the growth of this decade, is the only promise for 
a future day of smiling peace. The gates of the nations stand ajar, and 
the peoples of the earth are reaching out their hand to us, and the 
breaking morning of the future beckons to us for money and for men. 
Shall not our churches and pastors consider their young members a 
part of the church, and not a separate society, and organize them and 
train them under their own care and direction to meet the obligations 
now resting upon them as Baptists? A movement of this kind has re- 
ceived some attention in the West. A course of lessons is prepared 
called ‘‘ The Apostle’s Doctrine,” and pastors are asked to undertake 
the instruction of the youth in their churches. There are daily Bible 
readings provided, with leading points indicated, and thoughts for 
meditation suggested. Committees are appointed for work among the 
young people, and associations and state conventions are asked to con- 
sider the young, and give some part of the meeting tothem. Each 
member is asked to agree to read the Bible every day in course, give 
one evening each week to the study of the doctrinal lessons, under the 
pastor’s instruction, and pay af /as¢ one-tenth of his income. ‘‘ The 
tithe system” IS NOT ADOPTED; BUT THE APOSTOLIC RULE OF ALL 
IS EMPHASIZED. It is taught that one-tenth is a better starting point 
than nothing and human selfishness. God’s people in Old Testament 
times paid from one to four tenths. Paul says: ‘‘ Whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning.” The obligation 
of the people of God increases with their light and opportunities. It 
cannot be decided either from logic or Scripture that Christ will excuse 
a Christian from paying less than Old Testament saints. The apostolic 
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rule is stated in Acts ii: 44, 45, and iv: 34, 35, with its application in 
1st Cor., xvi: 2; and the light of God’s truth in all ages and the de- 
mands of our times to instruct us. The average three or four per cent. 
of modern times is spoken of as an indicative of selfishness rather than 
consecration, and must be regarded as a determined refusal to give the 
Gospel to the lost, unworthy members and ministers of Jesus Christ. 
Information will be furnished by the undersigned. 







O. W. VAN OSDEL. 






Ottawa, Kan. 







ONE REASON WHY YOUNG MINISTERS SHOULD 
WRITE SERMONS. 










Notice carefully the limitations of my subject. I do not propose to 
give a// the reasons in favor of writing sermons, or even severa/ of these 
reasons. I undertake, in this article, to emphasize only one of them. 
Again, I do not presume to counsel men of long experience in the work 
of making and deliveringsermons. I havein my mind deginners in this 
work ; men who are not very long out of the seminary ; men who are 
in their first, second or third pastorates ; men who are in the first decade 
of their work as preachers, or who are not very far along in the second 
decade. For after ten years of this work most of us are really only be- 
ginners in it. Once more, I do not lay it down that young ministers 
should write a// their sermons. This I do not believe. I only say they 
should write sermons; how many out of the total number they make I 
do not say. 

Now for this one reason why young ministers should occasionally, 
frequently, write sermons. Whatisit? It is in order that they may 
betimes attack great themes in their preaching, that they may every 
little while, discourse before their people upon some momentous doc- 
trine, some foundation truth of our Christian faith. No ministry is a 
strong one which has not in it, scattered through each year of it, at 
least ten or a dozen sermons upon such themes. No young minister is 
growing as he ought to grow, who habitually passes by such themes, 
who does not find himself attracted by them, who does not find it a de- 
light to bring all his powers and resources to bear upon them. No con- 
gregation is being properly instructed—I was going to say fairly dealt 
with—whose minister never leads it in the intelligent and earnest con- 
templation of such themes. 

Is it not one of the crying evils of our day that there is too little of 
this sort of preaching? We have plenty of what is popularly called 
‘* practical preaching.”” We have any number of sermons on little sug- 
gestive sentences or parts of sentences, torn utterly away from the con- 
text. We have a flood of the sort of sermons which every minister 
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knows are easiest made. Our pulpits deal too much in pennies, three- 
cent bits, and small coin in general, and do not often enough hand out 
a gold coin or a fifty dollar note. 

May I, without a breach of modesty, and for the sake of illustration, 
name a few titles of sermons in my own ministry, which I have made 
and preached in the endeavor to practice what in this article 1 com- 
mend? The First Chapter of Genesis, The Creation of Man, Race Soli- 
darity in its Relation to Sin, The Paraclete, The Word was Made Flesh, 
God is Light, God is Love, The Atonement, The Resurrection of Christ, 
The Dignity of Christ, The Conversion of Saul of Tarsus, Babel and 
Pentecost, Individual Responsibility, etc., etc. 

Now, my point is, that sermons on large themes are not likely to be 
made and delivered by the young minister, unless he writes. Speaking 
for myself, at any rate, I do not see how I could preach on the subjects 
I have named, or upon many others which I might name, without writ- 
ing. I must frankly confess that my powersof thought and of expression 
are not yet sufficiently disciplined to enable me to dispense with pen, 
ink and paper, in presence of a momentous truth of God’s Word. On 
such truths the thinking must be exact, even to severity. The arrange- 
ment must be exceedingly careful. Sentences must be weighed. 
Words even must be tried. One’s Roget must be used. The subject 
must be gone through with. The sermon must be complete. Ragged 
edges, loose words, foggy ideas, sentences of uncertain aim will not do. 
Everywhere there must be clearness, compression, cumulation, impress- 
. ive power—in short, the intellects and hearts of strong men and women 
must be satisfied. And all this in a sermon of thirty or forty minutes in 
length. How this is to be done by the young minister, with such 
themes, without writing, tell me who can? 

J. W. A. STEWART. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOMILETIC TREATMENT 
OF. JOEL. 


The minor prophets are treasure houses of sermon material, Ex- 
pository sermons on selected passages from any of them cannot fail to 
be impressive, fresh, and stimulating. How an entire prophecy may be 
used in this manner, is suggested in this tentative study. Some of the 
outlines given have already been used by the writer in the delivery of 
sermons. No claim is made for originality in interpretation or remark. 
The author has made free use of Pusey. 


I. Joel 1: 1-20. Theme: Deliverance from the greatest calamities 
to be sought from God. 
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1. Little things become mighty forces for evil; e. g., locusts. 

2. Man’s utter dependence appears when God’s bounty ceases. (a.) 
The vicious are awakened. Drunkards how]. (4.) The industrious are 
dismayed. They had put their confidence in seed, sun, or earth. (c.) 
Man can render God no service, when His gracious gifts are withheld. 
He is just as dependent in spiritual things as in natural. 

Rem. 1. Takes but little to show man his helplessness. Ill. The 
Irish potato rot. Rem. 2. God sacrifices a lower to a higher good—the 
temple service to man’s spiritual reformation. Rem. 3. God’s judg- 
ments cease not until their purpose is accomplished, One scourge suc- 
ceeds another, until the people yield. 

3. How calamity is stayed. (a.) Not by mourning or complaint. 
There is no godly sorrow in that. (4.) But by penitence and prayer. 
Vs. 15-20 should perhaps be inclosed in quotation marks, as a model 
prayer for this purpose, recommended by the prophet. 

Inference 1. God arouses men by withholding the things wherein they 
offend Him. These people sinned by their abundance. Inference 2. 
God can stay calamity, because He sends it. Inference 3. God will 
stay calamity upon repentance, for this is the purpose of the visitation. 


II. Joel2: 1-11. Theme: Zhe order and course of divine judg- 
ments. 


1. The Lord will have His day with men. 

The passage speaks of the order and course of divine judgments, em- 
bracing those suffered in time, as well as those reserved until the final 
reckoning. The day of the Lord is the day of His judgments, either 
now or hereafter. 

2. A broad outline of punishments for sin. (a.) The powers of na- 
ture and the creature world are God’s executioners: Earthquakes, fires, 
winds, insects, beasts, and cruel men. (a’.) They obey His voice. (d’.) 
They prove his strength. (4.) His judgments will strike all men with 
terror. When guilty men feel that God is moving against them, there 
is no terror like theirs. This discription is as it will seem to the guilty. 
(c.) They will be unexampled. If men refuse to turn, there come judg- 
ments seemingly unexampled in severity. Scourge follows scourge, 
until the sinner bends or breaks. (d.) They will be consuming. Be- 
fore them sinners flourish like the Garden of Eden; after them they are 
a desolate wilderness. (¢.) They will be irresistible. The language is 
descriptive of a military invasion. So are God’s judgments. The sin- 
ner cannot so fortify himself in his stronghold of sin but that God will 
easily rout him. (f) They will be universal. They will search out all 
men. 

Rem. 1. The holy mountain no security against the judgments of 
God. If church members are unfaithful, they will be dealt with like the 
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uncircumcised sinner. Rem. 2. Let the message of woe which arouses 
from guilty peace be welcome. Rem. 3. None can abide the day of the 
Lord’s judgments. Rem. 4. No safety except in turning from God in 
fear of His justice, and fleeing to Him in hope of His mercy. 

III. Joel 2: 12-17. Theme: Escaping the judgments of God. 

1. While God delays there is hope. 

Rem. He delays because compassionate. 

2. He who expects forgiveness from God must be thoroughly peni- 
tent. (a.) Let the repentance be real. Easy to feign it by outward 
signs. First rend the puffed-up heart. (d.) Let the reality of the pen- 
itence be proved. (a’.) By its natural accompaniments: Weeping, 
mourning, fasting. The outward life ought to show the inward change. 
(’.) By calling on others to pray. Prayer for self not excluded. A 
good sign of penitence when sinners ask the prayers of God’s people. 

Rem. The deepest sorrow should be for the loss of spiritual good 
(v. 14). 

3. Grounds for expecting deliverance. (a.) God has no delight in 
suffering. Is gracious—plenteous in mercy. (4.) His heritage is sub- 
jected to reproach. His honor is involved. If not able to carry out 
His purposes, He is unworthy of worship. His heritage may be chas- 
tised, but not destroyed. (c.) His purpose is to make holy. When 
the people repent and become obedient, the purpose of the judgment is 
accomplished, and the evil is averted. 

IV. Joel2: 18-27. Theme: The dlessings of repentance. 

1. Relief from the oppressor. God used him for correcting the 
people. He swept by accomplishing God’s purpose like a windstorm, 
passed away and was as guilty before God as if his wickedness had not 
been overruled to fulfill the purpose of the Almighty. (Hab. 1: 11.) 
(a.) His career cut short. Judas hangs himself. (4.) His posthumous 
influence is destroyed. A stench in his overthrow. Ill. The inqui- 
sitors. 

Rem. Not always profitable to execute the will of God. All men 
are carrying out the plans of God. Some wicked men think their pur- 
poses and dignity proceed from themselves (Hab. 1: 7), yet God is 
using them with their consent to chastise certain others who deserve all 
they suffer. E. g.: The Chaldeans (Hab. 1: 6) who suffer all the 
same the consequences of their sinful acts. — 

2. God satisfies the penitent soul (vs. 26). (a.) He bestows His 
love. Jealousy is a manifestation of love. (4.) He provides for them 
not only corn, wine and oil in abundance, but the heavenly bread. 
(c.) He restores what had been taken away. Ill. Job’s experience. 
(d.) He guards against further backsliding. He provides a teacher in 
righteousness. Both the old and the new versions fail to give the sense 
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in 2: 23. In place of ‘‘the former rain in just measure,” read: ‘‘a 
teacher in righteousness.” The promise is fulfilled in Christ, but in 
part also in the preaching of men of God in every age whom God has 
raised up to warn the people from their sins. Includes Joel, and every 
true minister of the gospel. (¢.) By being in the midst of Israel. God 
will dwell only with believing and godly people. But that dwelling 
(which is an indwelling as made known in the New Testament) is the 
essential blessedness of heaven, whether realized here in part or more 
fully beyond the grave. 

Rem. 1. Satisfied only in service. Man is only happy when his 
heart is at peace with God. 

Rem. 2. No disappointment for the contrite heart. Others will be 
confounded, but such will never be ashamed. 

L. D. TEMPLE. 
Flint, Mich. 


WAGNERISM IN THE CHOIR. 


Among the many theories advanced to account for the origin of 
language, perhaps the most profound is that of Herder, who held that 
language arose, like the cry of the beast, or the cry of the child, out of an 
innate longing for expression. Adam’s first word was intended not so 
much to impress Eve as to express himself. In this same desire for 
expression the various arts have had their source. No language can fully 
express the varying emotions of the human heart. That is the privilege 
of music. And how the best word-painting fades into insignificance 
beside the canvas of a Turner or a Raphael! 

Language and art springing thus from the same source, we might 
naturally expect them to obey, to some extent, the same laws, and to 
work in harmonious combination. We find that as a matter of fact vari- 
ous combinations of the arts have been effected! Poetry and acting in 
the drama, music and acting in the opera, and poetry and music in the 
song. These partial combinations of various arts indicate a tendency 
which has culminated in Wagner; whose aim was ‘‘ To concentrate 
into one dazzling focus a// the arts, and having sounded and developed 
the expressional depth, and determined the peculiar function of each, 
to combine them at length into one perfect and indivisible whole ;”* 
Wagner’s aim, it will be seen, was much broader than that commonly 
ascribed to him, of making words and music somehow correspond with 
each other. That has always been more or less recognized, and is 
very perfectly exemplified in the songs of Schubert, and his followers. 

Poetry and music, indeed, were but one art originally, and their true 


* Hawes’s My Musical Memories. 
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relation has never been entirely lost sight of. Milton expressed it when 
he wrote of 
*¢ Soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse.” 


Lessing, in his notes for a continuation of the Zaocoon says ‘‘ I will not 
deny that the separation [of poetry and music] followed naturally ; 
still less will I blame the practice of the one without the other; but I 
may, nevertheless, regret that through their separation we hardly think 
at all now of their union; or if we do we make one art only an auxiliary 
art to the other, and know nothing at all of a common effect to the 
production of which both contribute equally.” Towards such a union 
as this the great German tone-masters have for a long time been work- 
ing; and it has been Wagner’s mission, as far as he concerned himself 
with the relation between words and music, to insist upon just such a 
union. 

His principles being true of music and poetry in general, must be 
applicable to the union of music and sacred poetry. Does not the above 
quotation from Lessing express the real cause of the traditional dispute 
between minister andorganist? Both agree in wishing to ‘‘ make one 
art only an auxiliary art to the other.” The only trouble is in deciding 
which one shall be the auxiliary. The minister thinks that if the words 
are right they may as well be sung to one tune as another; while the 
organist—recognizing, perhaps, the great influence of truly religious 
music—thinks that any words will serve as a vehicle for music to exert 
its power. Hence on the one hand a pastor will permit his flock to 
sing ‘‘Lo, He comes, with clouds descending,” to music which originated 
as a low-comedy horn-pipe; and on the other hand devout (but 
intensely musical) Protestant sopranos will sing ‘‘ Ave Maria” in Pro- 
testant churches. 

With such facts in view the importance of some sound principle for 
regulating the relations of hymns and tunes becomes at once apparent, 
and this principle is furnished by the Wagnerian movement. ‘‘ The 
main features are clearly and recognizibly drawn in by means of words, 
and the music gives them life and distinctness.”* The hymn is draw- 
ing, the tune coloring. The two should be independent, but, har- 
moniously combined, expressions of the same religious feelings. The 
words express it rather on the intellectual side, clearly and definitely. 
The music expresses it in a purely emotional manner, less distinctly but 
more warmly. Together, like the two sides of a stethoscope, they pre- 
sent a completer and better rounded image than could either alone. 

The true relation of hymn and tune is a co-ordinate one. Both are 
essential; it is impossible to discriminate as to relative importance. 


* Nohl, Biographie Wagner. 
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Music arouses and excites the emotions; words, besides co-operating 
in this, direct the emotions into the proper channel. And as in dealing 
with religious (or with any) emotion, excitation and proper direction 
are of equal importance, it should be our constant endeavor, in the 
service of the Sanctury, to set 


‘* Perfect music unto noble words.” 


DAVID CHANDLER GILMORE. 
Columbia College Library, New York. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Egyptian Archeology, by G. Maspero, D.C.L., Oxon., translated from the 
French by AMELIA B. EDWARDS, with 292 illustrations. pp. xii, and 
328. London: H. Grevel & Co. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1887. 


To one who would be thorough, honest, true to facts and coloring, 
in the interpretation of any work, the first requisite is that he be fami- 
liar with the land and the people, the times and conditions, out of which 
the work comes. Any other course of procedure is certain to bring 
shipwreck. Much of the comment on the Bible in some of the most 
philological of commentaries is about as much like the reality as the 
German, Italian, and Dutch pictures of sacred scenes, where Germans, 
Italians and obese Dutch do duty for Asiatics or Egyptians, or as 
Chinese pictures of American scenes. The travesties of geography and 
customs and environment, the utter disregard of the plain witness of 
innumerable monuments, found in the works of the leaders of the pres- 
ent anti-Biblical criticism, are two of the mill stones around its neck to 
carry it to the submergence which has covered its predecessors. 

Maspero’s Egyptian Archeology is not, and was not intended to be, 
a work of Biblical interpretation, but it nevertheless is one of the most 
important works of the past year in the sphere of Old Testament inter- 
pretation. For it gives us, by the hand of the greatest living Egypt- 
ologist, a picture of the land to which Abraham journeyed, under whose 
suzerainty over Canaan Abraham lived, where his descendants lived and 
multiplied, and whence they went out under a leader who had been 
brought up as Pharaoh’s son. This land was separated from the south- 
ern boundery of Israel by less than one hundred miles, as far as from 
New York to Poughkeepsie, and it was through all ages bound to it by 
commerce and political relations. The idea that Canaan was shut off 
from all other lands by impassable or even difficult barriers is not war- 
ranted by a word of the Bible, and is denied by all history and by the 
plain facts of geography. The history and arthzology of Egypt are 
therefore of prime importance for the student of the Bible, for they are 
the history and archeology of the immediate and conditioning environ- 
ment of Bible lands and people. 

The table of ‘‘ Contents” tells us that the book treats of Architec- 
ture, Civil and Military, Religious Architecture, Tombs, Painting and 
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Sculpture, the Industrial Arts; but this is only a catalogue of a few of 
the larger bones, the wired skeleton, which gives but small idea of the 
life, and interest and realistic portraiture of a highly civilized people, 
*whose greatest achievements and most enduring monuments were old in 
history before Greece or Rome were laid in the swaddling bands of 
their early life. This is no work of labored argument to prove a point 
where proofs are few and greatly needed ; the real difficulty is altogether 
on the other side, the monuments are so numerous and plain, that one 
must be a long-trained master of them not to be mastered by them. 
Led by Professor Maspero we enter the innermost life of the Egyptian 
of pyramid times ; we see his house and his daily life, as well as the great 
State and its vast enterprises in temples, fortresses, and its fostering care 
of art in its subtlest and in its most majestic forms; and we can under 
this leading scan the life and work of Egypt during all the centuries 
from the time of Abraham to the return of the Israelites from the cap- 
tivity. Here are on every hand ‘‘ Undesigned Coincidences,” that are 
of far more power and reach of influence than direct statement. 

The work is a ‘‘ picturesque, vivacious, and highly original volume, 
as delightful as if it were not learned, and as instructive as if it were 
dull.” That the exquisite flavor of the highly-trained French mind and 
the easy flow of the Greek of modern languages has been retained in the 
translation is due to the wonderful conjuncture of this translator with 
this author. Miss Edwards by her 1000 Miles up the Nile, gained 
years ago an honorable place among Egyptologists, which she has year 
by year augmented by unceasing labors, until the world of Oriental 
scholars, represented by a great assembly in Vienna, gave her the 
highest token of their approval. Her translation has been a labor of 
love for the science, and bears all the marks of faithfulness, freedom and 
joy in the performance. 

HOWARD OsGooD. 


The Epistles of St. Paul, Written After He became A Prisoner. Ar- 
ranged in the probable chronogical order, viz., Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon, Philippians, I. Timothy, Titus, and II. Timothy. With ex- 
planatory notes. Text of Tischendorf, with a constant comparison of the 
text of Tregelles, and of Westcott and Hort. By Jamgs R. Botsg, D.D., 
LL. D,, Professor in the Theological Seminary, at Morgan Park, Illinois. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1887. 


This very full title-page sufficiently describes the book in the inten- 
tion of its author. The publishers have beautifully done their part, 
making a most attractive volume. The notes look brief, but they make 
four or five times the amount of the text, and they look brief largely 
because they are so very compact. The book is intended for students, 
and other readers, who have only a moderate knowledge of Greek, and 
who may wish to combine progress in Greek scholarship with progress 
in sound knowledge of.the Scriptures. Hence the notes contain some 
matters that are elementary. But the book proves itself the work of a 
master, not only in Greek scholarship, but in the study of interpreta- 
tion. Dr. Boise has wrought out a careful interpretation of these 
epistles, word by word, and with excellent judgment and great skill in 
compact expression, has laid the results before the reader. It is true 
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that he has not discussed every possible point, or expressed an opinion 
upon every suggested question; nor has he burdened his pages with 
discussion, as between the views of various interpreters. Yet, consider- 
ing the apparent brevity of his notes, it is surprising how nearly he has 
approached to touching upon all the matters upon which an inquirer 
would wish an opinion. In cases of important difference, he introduces 
the views of the leading expositors, and wisely aids the student in form- 
ing his judgment as to the meaning. In short, the best results of the 
long work of exegesis are here set forth in a form not only available, 
but helpful, to one who is only a student in the earlier stages of exeget- 
ical experience. The work is full of that reverent and well disciplined 
common sense which is the best guide in the understanding of the 
Scriptures. Dr. Boise has done similar work upon the four earlier 
epistles of Paul, and intends to present it to the public in another 
volume. 

W. N. CLARKE. 


II. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Hibbert Lectures, 1887. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. By A. 
H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 8vo, pp. 
558. London: Williams & Norgate. 1887. 


Professor Sayce is well known as one of the most enterprising 
workers in the field of comparative philology and in that of comparative 


religion. He is at the same time a very industrious original investigator 
and a popular expounder of Oriental lore. For years he has busied 
himself with the deciphering of the tablets and cylinders of Babylonia 
and Assyria, and for almost as long a period he has been keeping the 
public fully apprised of the results of his labors. He has always shown 
himself willing to give the public the benefit even of his slightest sur- 
mises, and has trusted to future researches, his own or those of others, 
to correct and supplement. In fact, to be a good Assyriologist, we take 
it, one must have a mind so constituted as to be content with very low 
degrees of probability. A vivid imagination is likewise a prime requisite 
in a field of research where conjecture reigns supreme. This we say in 
all seriousness and with no desire to reflect on the noble men who are 
cultivating this important field. Most of the results that may now be 
regarded as assured have appeared first in the form of happy conjec- 
tures, which further research in the light of other happy conjectures has 
served to confirm. 

In agreeing to deliver a course of Hibbert lectures on the religion 
of the ancient Babylonians Professor Sayce assumed a task which we 
do not need to be informed was one of very sew difficulty. To fill 
even a small volume with well authenticated information on this subject 
would be far from easy; but to be obliged to collect material for a stout 
volume was something like being obliged to make bricks without clay 
or straw. To write a history of the religion of the later Babylonians 
and Assyrians would beto a scholar like our author a comparatively easy 
matter; for the documents of this later age are abundant, well pre- 
served, and moderately intelligible. But to go back of the Shemitic 
age (i. e. considerably more than 2,000 years B. C.), and out of exceed- 
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ingly fragmentary materials written in a language little understood, to 
attempt to reconstruct a religious system which is supposed to have 
been esoteric and occult to start with, is a task from which a scholar 
less brave than Professor Sayce might have been expected to shrink. 
Some of the difficulties he describes as follows: ‘‘ But the study of 
these texts is one of no ordinary difficulty. They are written in char- 
acters that were once pictorial, like the hieroglyphs ot Egypt, and were 
intended to express the sounds of a language wholly different from that 
of the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians, from whom most of our 
inscriptions come. The result of these two facts was twofold. On the 
one hand, every character had more than one value when used phonet- 
ically to denote a syllable; on the other hand, every character could be 
used ideographically to represent an object or idea. And just as 
simple ideas could be represented by single characters, so compound 
ideas could be represented by a combination of characters. In the 
language of the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia, the world beyond 
the grave was known as Arali, and was imaged as a dark, subterranean 
region where the spirits of the dead kept watch over hoards of unnum- 
bered gold. But the word Arali was not written phonetically, nor was 
it denoted by a single ideograph; the old Chaldean chose rather to 
represent it by three separate characters which would literally mean 
‘the house of the land of death.’”’ 

One of the chief difficulties with these ideographs, if we are to trust 
the Assyriologists, is their habit of meaning any one of half a dozen, or 
fewer things. The greatest uncertainty is frequently brought into the 
interpretation of an important document by this ambiguity. 

Professor Sayce thinks that peculiar difficulty besets the scholar in 
his efforts to interpret the religious texts, ‘‘ because religion has always 
loved to cloak itself in mystery, and a priesthood is notoriously averse 
from revealing in: plain language the secrets of which it believes itself 
the possessor. To the exoteric world it speaks in parables; ‘the 
people that knoweth not the law is accursed.’ The priesthood of 
Babylonia formed no exception to the general rule. , . . Weneed 
not wonder, therefore, if a considerable portion of the sacred texts 
which it has bequeathed to us were intentionally made difficult of 
interpretation ; if the words of which they consisted were expressed by 
ideographs rather than written phonetically.” 

As this old Accadian language, supposed to have been of an agglu- 
tinative character (somewhat like the Finnish and Turkish), remained 
the sacred language of the priesthood after the Semitic conquest, and 
as the priests continued to write in this language, a further difficulty 
arises in distinguishing between copies of the pre-Semitic documents 
and these later productions. Internal evidence is the only guide, and 
we know how little it can be relied upon even in the criticism of writ- 
ings whose language is perfectly understood. 

We have suggested only a few of the difficulties that the student of 
pre-Semitic Babylonian religion has to encounter. We have said 
nothing of the disposition on the part of even some noted Assyrian 
scholars to deny the existence of an Accadian civilization and religion 
that formed the foundation of the Semitic in Babylonia. Our author 
fully recognizes the difficulties, but he is not to be deterred thereby ; in 
fact, the greater the difficulties, brave man that he is, the more attrac- 
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tive the subject, doubtless, seems to him. He makes the most of any 
hints contained in the Greek writers and in the more intelligible 
Assyrian texts. His knowledge of Phoenician and Egyptian religion is 
also turned to good account. The slightest clue furnished by an etymol- 
ogy is always utilized to the utmost. Where hints and helps of the 
kind suggested utterly fail, the author’s most fertile imagination comes 
to his aid. It is needless to say, that a very large part of the volume 
before us is due to the latter source. 

But if writers of this class confined themselves to the task of exhibit- 
ing the assured results of their investigations, or at least distinguished 
carefully between these and their mere surmises, and would abstain 
from efforts to use these surmises for the elucidation (obscuration) of 
the Scriptures, we should not be inclined to find fault. That these 
limits have not been observed in the work before us, a few examples will 
show. Discarding the Hebrew etymology of the name Moses (mashah, 
to draw out), that suggested by the Alexandrian Jews (mo, water, and 
uses, saved from the water), and that suggested by modern Egyptolo- 
gists ( messu, a son), Professor Sayce proposes to derive it from the As- 
syrian masu, a word of Accadian origin signifying ‘‘hero.” The term 
was applied to several gods, notably to the sun-god Merodach. He 
attaches some importance to the fact that Moses died on the summit of 
Mount Nebo in sight of the *‘ moon city,” Jericho, and connects Sinai 
with the moon-god, Sin. For the name of Joseph he likewise suggests 
a Babylonian etymology, in place of the Biblical and the Egyptian, 
namely, asipu, ‘‘ the god of the oracle.” By a queer process Professor 
Sayce tries to make it appear probable, that the names, Saul, David, 
and Solomon were not the names which the three first kings of Israel 
received in their infancy. He thinks the original name of David was 
El-hanan, or Baal-hanan, and that of Solomon Jedidiah. ‘‘ Now there 
is a curious parallelism between the three first kings of Israel and the 
three last kings of Edom enumerated in the 36th chapter of Genesis, 
where we have, I believe, an extract from the State annals of the Edom- 
ites. Saul had vexed the Edomites, and David had completed the con- 
quest; but the accession of Solomon and the murder of Joab brought 
with them almost immediately the successful revolt of the Edomites 
under Hadad, who had married the sister of Pharaoh’s queen. In 
strange accordance with this, we find that the three last Edomite kings 
mentioned in the list in Genesis were Saul, Baal-hanan and Hadar—a 
name which must be corrected into Hadad, as in Hadarezer for Hadad- 
ezer.” After various suggestions of equal relevancy he proceeds: ‘‘We 
need not be surprised, therefore, if the name of Saul also turns out to be 
that of a divinity. We are told that Saul came from ‘ Rehoboth of the 
river,’ Euphrates; and since Rehoboth means the public squares and 
suburbs of a capital city, and is consequently used of Nineveh in the 
book of Genesis (xi:21), we must look for the Rehoboth of the Euphra- 
tes in Babylon. Now one of the principal names under which the Sun- 
god was known at Babylon was Savul or Sawul, which in Hebrew cha- 
racters would become Saul. In Saul, accordingly, I think we may see 
a Babylonian deity transported to Edom and perhaps also to Palestine.” 
The discussion of David’s name is, if possible, more remarkable still. 
We can quote onlya sentence or two. ‘‘David,or Dod, . . . is 
the masculine corresponding to a Phoenician goddess whose name 
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means ‘the beloved one,’ and who was called Dido by the writers of 
Rome. Dido, in fact, was the consort of the Sun-god, conceived as 
Tammuz, ‘ the beloved son,’ and was the presiding deity of Carthage.” 


**One of the most important discoveries that have been P 
made is that the Israelites of the northern kingdom worshipped a Dodo 
or Dod by the side of Yahveh, or rather that they adored the supreme 
God under the name of Dodo as well as under that of Yahveh. 

I have suggested that Dod or Dodo was an old title of the supreme God 
in the Jebusite Jerusalem, and that hence Isaiah (Vv: 1), when describing 
Jerusalem as the tower of the vineyard the Lord had planted in Israel, 
calls him Dodi, ‘my beloved.’” Professor Sayce connects Solomon 
with the Assyrian Sallimmanu, the god of peace, and by an indescribable 
process, with a certain fish-god. That he does not refer to the pro- 
posed identification of Samson with the Sun-god is due doubtless, either 
to the fact that the suggestion would have been lacking in originality, 
or to an oversight. 

Now all this may be good Assyriology, but assuredly it is execrable 
criticism and exegesis. Ifthe author thinks it right to indulge in such 
wild absurdities with reference to matters about which we have abun- 
dant information, what may we not expect him to do when he comes 
to deal with matters in which he is almost wholly dependent on frag- 
mentary, esoteric, priestly texts, of wholly uncertain date, in a lan- 
guage full of ideographs and, apart from these, very imperfectly 
understood? Of course Professor Sayce does not depend wholly upon 
his own resources in this matter, but has drawn freely upon the results 
of the labors of sounder critics; but after making all possible allowance 
for the excellent work that has been done and the praiseworthy ad- 
vances that have been made towards understanding the languages and 
religions of Babylonia and Assyria, we are constrained to conclude that 
the results are so far too imperfect to be of much use in correcting the 
Biblical accounts or interpreting the religion of the Old Testament. 

It might be as well to remark that the attempt of our author to iden- 
tify the Old Testament worthies, or their names, with Babylonian gods 
is methodical madness. He evidently belongs to the extreme left wing 
of those who have applied the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” to the Old Testa- 
ment with such disastrous results. He would evidently like to make it 
appear that the entire Old Testament history up to the time of the later 
Assyrian-Babylonian contact is mythical, or largely so, and that the 
Biblical system is substantially derived from the Babylonian during the 
later period of intercourse. The instances given are only illustrations 
of what may be characterized as a persistent effort to make it appear 
that the religion of Israel is onlya development of the great system of 
nature worship that was derived by the Semitic nations from the Turan- 
ian Accadians that preceded them in Mesopotamia. The practical 
identity of the two he attempts to show, in literature, in ritual, in temple 
construction, etc. 

In conclusion we would say, that with all its defects, the book is one 
which no scholar who wishes to keep informed on the progress of Ori- 
ental research can afford to neglect. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 
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Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria. With Cettigne in Montenegro and the 
Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson. M. A., F. S. A., Honorary Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. In three volumes. 1887. 


The countries here noticed form a varying strip of land on the 
northeastern shore of the Adriatic. It lies between the the sea and the 
Dinaric range of Alps; and the coast is lined by a continuous shoal of 
islands. This entire tract constituted, in the classic period, one of the 
border lines of the old Roman civilization; and even now is one of the 
boundaries which separates a cultured class from its semi-barbarous 
neighbors. 

This last fact is due to the early Roman settlements on the islands 
and the mainland. Most of the cities thus founded have maintained 
their social customs and their political institutions. They have pre- 
served also their mother tongue, only following their ancestors in 
changing the old Latin for the modern Italian. But while the remnants 
of the old Roman stock dominate by virtue of their blood and of their 
culture, they constitute but a fraction of the population. Three-fourths 
of the people belong to the Slavonic race. This dual life and language 
is everywhere apparent. 

The early Roman antiquities have long been known to the edu- 
cated public. Of these the one great momumental ruin is the palace of 
Diocletian. It covers eight acres. Here Jackson adds little to our 
knowledge. The best account of this architectural wonder is found in 
Robert Adams’s splendid folio volume, with its full text andample illus- 
trations. In the life of Diocletian what changes of fortune occur. 
He leaves Dalmatia an obscure recruit; in some twenty years becomes 
emperor, and reigned as long, and at last abdicates his throne and re- 
turns to his country the foremost man of his age. 

But the western shore of the Adriatic contains remains of Christian 
art but little known even to antiquarians. In fact only two men have 
done much to bring them to our attention. The first was Eitelberger 
of Vienna. He was Professor of the History of Art in the University of 
his native city. His Art Memorials of the Austrian Empire in the 
Middle Ages reveal the diligence and enthusiasm of a genuine discov- 
erer. But the value of the German work is surpassed by that of the 
Oxford antiquarian. Jackson is a professional architect and a man of 
general culture. He has visited Dalmatia and the adjacent countries 
on the sea-board three consecutive years, and in most cases, made with 
his own hands drawings of all the ruins he examined. He was aided 
in his studies by the local authorities, both political and ecclesiastical ; 
and assisted, too, by the leading antiquarians of the localities he visited. 
The fruit of all this toil is a work in three octavo volumes, containing a 
history of the countries, and also an extended description of the remains 
of Christian art, with many superb illustrations. 

We now find that the Western shore of the Adriatic, even with its 
Ravenna, has a rival with the Eastern sea-board, both in the number 
and splendor of its monuments. Jackson remarks: ‘‘ The Dalmatian 
artists have left us a series of architectural monuments, not inferior in 
interest to those of any country in Europe.” And the author adds in 
the third volume the following: ‘‘ The church of Parenzo is inferior in 
size alone ; in beauty of execution, it is quite their equal, while in the 
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completeness of its plan, with atrium and baptistery, it surpassesthem.” 
(p. 317.) We must also add that Dalmatia and Istria vie with Southern 
Gaul and Italy in the number and the grandeur of ancient Sacophagi. 

The author notices several of the ancient baptisteries. Most of 
them are found in the cities of Dalmatia. The following is an extract 
from his account of the baptistry of Zara: ‘‘ The ancient baptistery of 
Zara consists of a circular central space or nave, covered with a cupola. 
It is polygonal externally, and has a diameter of twenty feet for the 
central dome.” (p. 212, Vol. 1.) Mathes in his Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Italy directs attention to ‘‘the basin for immersion in 
this baptistery.” (p. 225, Vol. 1.) 

In his second volume he thus notices the ancient baptistery of Sa- 
lona. ‘‘It wasacircular chamber with seven columns standing ina 
ring within it, so as to form an aisle-room or central space, which was 
no doubt domed in the middle; and the ancient piscina or font for bap- 
tism by immersion was sunk in the floor and lined with marble in des- 
cending steps, like that of which the ruins remain in the baptistery of 
duomo, of Parenzo.” (p. 96.) Elsewhere he refers again to this last 
baptistery and adds: ‘‘ In the centre may still be seen sunk in the floor 
the ruin of the original marble lines of the basin or piscina for baptism 
by immersion.” (p. 316, Vol. 3.) 

Jackson also visited Aquileja, at the head of the Adriatic. The 
baptistery of this city is well known, but the testimony of such compe- 
tent witnesses as Eitelberger and Jackson is well worth recording. 
Jackson says: ‘‘ There was a large font in the centre, intended prob- 
ably for immersion of adult converts, which was surrounded by an ar- 
cade of pillars and arches.” (p. 395, Vol. 3.) Eitelbergerin his 47¢ Mem- 
orials is more full in his description. We quote from him: ‘The bap- 
tistery of Aquileja, which at once shows that it was built for immersion, 
makes it fit to refer in a few words to this form of baptism. The rite of 
immersion was, without doubt, the usual form of baptism in the ancient 
church. The immersion was considered as a descent into the grave, 
and the emersion from the water as a resurrection. The men and wo- 
men were baptized apart, the former being waited on by the deacons 
and the latter by the deaconesses. There are special indications of this 
arrangement in the monuments of Aquileja. In the centre of the bap- 
tismal churches stood the baptismal font, which naturally on account of 
immersion was made with steps for the very purpose of mounting to the 
top, and of descending into the basin. Here the proper baptismal 
font was over 7% feet indiameter.” (p. 119, Vol. 1.) 

Bertoli in his famous Italian work on the Antiquities of Aquileja, 
takes the same view. He gives a minute description of the baptistery. 
We give only a brief extract: ‘‘ This great basin or font is composed of 
steps within and without, and in the the centre is an outlet for turning 
off the water after the ordinance of baptism. ‘There is on the inside 
four feet anda half depth, so that when the basin is filled, a man of ordi- 
nary stature standing in the centre would have the water at least up to 
his neck.” (p. 299.) Bertoli mentionsa stone gem in his collection, the 
interpretation of which led to a friendly discussion between De Rossi 
and Montigny. On itis achild standing in the font while the water 
also descends from heaven in a torrent upon her head. The Italian 
speaks of it asan immersion. He says: ‘‘ There are some memorials, 
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which relate to baptism by immersion, such as the stone found in my 
collection of gems.” (p. 396.) The symbols are plain. The water from 
heaven or the clouds enveloping the dove plainly denote the spiritual 
baptism, while the basin is the sign of the literal baptism. The limita- 
tions of space do not allow of a fuller indication of the Apostolic rite. 
We will only cite another baptistery, briefly referred to by Jackson 
but more fully noticed by Eitelberger. The old mausoleum of the Dio- 
cletian palace was used for a baptistery. These are his words: ‘‘In 
the inside of this we see an ancient baptismal basin in the form of a 
Greek cross, made for the rite of baptism by immersion.” (See Art 
Monuments of Dalmatia, p. 251.) 
E. DODGE, 


Athos, or the Mountain of the Monks. i}y ATHELSTAN RILEY, F. R. 
G. S. London: 1887. 


Three tongues of land stretch like the prongs of a trident, from the 
old Macedonian shores into the AZgean sea. The easternmost of these 
is Athos. This name marks the mountain range which runs through 
the centre of the peninsula and culminates in a lofty cone of white lime- 
stone. This, too, goes by the same name, and can be seen from the 
plain of Troy. These high central peaks are flanked by forests of pine, 
oak and chestnut; and the ravines and glens which everywhere abound, 
add greatly to the beauty of the scenery. One can still see the traces 
of the canal which Xerxes cut across a narrow isthmus connecting 
Athos with the mainland. 

Here is the home of the monks of the Greek Church. The con- 
vents, to the number of twenty, dot both sides of the mountain range. 
All of them have not only a charming view behind them, but in front a 
grand outlook on the sea. Each convent has besides its chief church, 
many chapels and oratories. The number of monks is some six thous- 
and the number of houses of worship of all kinds is said to be nine hun- 
dred and thirty-five. 

These monks spend the larger half of the day and of the night in 
their public devotions. The rest of the time is devoted either to fishing 
or else to the culture of the vine and the olive and to the care of the 
vegetable garden. But their income is drawn from the estates which 
they hold in Russia and the Danubian Provinces; and this they spend 
in making their ceremonial worship more elaborate and imposing. 

Each convent has its library of manuscripts, but in a sadly neg- 
lected condition. They are often found rotting on the floor of some 
out-of-the way room of the monastery. Besides, many of the most val- 
ued of these treasureS have been destroyed by fire, or have been sold 
to some antiquarian, or used up by the Turks in making their car- 
tridges. This neglect is, of course, the result of the gross ignorance of 
the monks themselves. They are one and all, simply incompetent to 
discharge the duties of librarians. There siill remains, however, some 
eight thousand manuscripts, but the only one known of any import- 
ance, is the Georgian version of the Scriptures, the only copy in ex- 
istence. 

One is struck with the contrast between thése monasteries and 
those of the middle ages. Then they were the seats of learning, and 
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often the centres of civilization. The old Roman cloister had its study 
for its scholars and its studio for its artists. There was to be found in 
one enclosure, the school-room, the work-shop, as well as the prayer- 
room for the inmates. In fact they often sent forth their missionaries 
to the heathen, who could at once preach the Gospel however imper- 
fectly, and also till the soil, and thus be leaders in secular as well as in 
religious societies. Butallthis is changed in Athos. This so-called Re- 
public of monks is simply a disgrace to the name. 

The author of the volume on Mount Athos has written an in- 
structive and pleasant book. He is an educated man with high-church 
notions. He speaksof the ‘‘ novelties of the sixteenth century” and shows 
the strongest sympathy with the Greek doctrines and ritual. Evidently 
he had some hope that he might help on the coveted union of the An- 
gelican Church with the Greek Communion. A high-church Episco- 
palian may well feel a sense of isolation—an isolation which cannot 
be defended. ‘ 

The subject of baptism came up for discussion; Mr. Riley ‘‘ asked 
the Archbishop what he thought of Western baptism?” This was the 
reply: ‘*The Eastern Church refuses to recognize a baptism as valid 
unless it be performed with three complete immersions. Therefore 
when a Roman priest comes over to us we rebaptize him because we do 
not allow baptism by aspersion, nor, except in cases of sickness, by af- 
fusion.” 

It is worth the while here to note a discovery of a Greek manu- 
script, called the Guide to Painting, by Didron in 1839. He brought 
home acopy of it and published it with a Latin version. It was written 
near the Twelfth century; and gives the subjects of the art, and their 
mode of treatment: This is the rule given with regard to baptism: 
**Christ stands without clothing in the Jordan; and the Forerunner 
appears on the shore of the river, to the right of Christ, and holds his 
right hand on the head of Christ, but stretches out his left hand; and 
there descends from heaven the Holy Spirit with a stream of light upon 
the head of Christ and in the stream is the writing: This is my beloved 
son in whom I am well pleased.” We have left out the concluding part 
of the prescription. It is evident that this mode of painting the bap- 
tism of our Lord was generally followed in the East. The variations 
from it are incidental in character and due to the freedom ot the artist. 


E. DODGE. 


III. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Christliche Eschatologie, von Dr. TH. Kuiieroty, Oberkirchenrath in 
Schwerin. Leipzig. 1886 


Is There Salvation After Death? A Treatise on the Gospel in the Inter- 
mediate State. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 252. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1888. 


In the current discussions of eschatology the orthodox creed has 
been placed at temporary disadvantage by the fact that there were so 
few accessible expositions and defenses of it. The monograph bears 
the same relation to the stately theological treatise that light cavalry 
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bears to the regular troops. In the present theological skirmish the so- 
called New Theology has had the advantage of first getting the ear of 
the general public by means of a series of readable and attractive 
monographs. The composite volume called Progressive Orthodoxy, 
Dr. Smyth’s Orthodox Theology of To-Day, and Mr. Munger’s Freedom 
of Faith, have popularized the salient points of doctrine by making plain 
their general spirit and drift. Professor Allen’s Continuity of Thought 
has seemed to give the New Theology a historic basis; Dean Plum- 
tre’s Spirits in Prison has given its eschatology an apparent exegetical 
foundation; and Dr. Smyth’s version of Dorner on the Future State has 
given formal dogmatic sanction to these speculations. 

The two books noted above are the most serious attempts to pre- 
sent the orthodox case that have yet been made. Dr. Kliefoth’s 
treatise does not specifically propose as its raison d’étre the answering 
of Dorner’s eschatological views, but he does very effectually answer 
them. More than any German theologian who has written on this 
question of late years, he accepts without dispute the supreme authority 
of the Word of God. We dare present, he says, only such hopes 
regarding the future state as have explicit ground in Scripture. 
Christian consciousness can give us no deliverances on this subject, be- 
cause we are concerned with things to be done in the future, and not 
with acts that have been accomplished. Experience, which is a thing 
of this life, cannot give us light on the life that is to come. We are 
driven to rely on the Word of God, and on that alone. 

In his working out of the Scriptural doctrine of the future life, Dr, 
Kliefoth is especially original in the treatment of the intermediate 
state. He holds that the accepted orthodox dogmatics is here un- 
scriptural, in practically denying the intermediate state by teaching 
that souls after death enter at once the final state of happiness or 
misery. He maintains, on the contrary, that the souls of the departed 
are in what he terms a Zwischenzustand, a state between that of this life 
and the consummation that follows the judgment. We are not sure 
that we fully state the difference between his view and that of the ortho- 
dox creeds; to be frank, we are not sure that we grasp his distinction, 
for the discussion is very hard to follow, and the argument is at times 
wire-drawn. But on one point it is by no means difficult to compre- 
hend Dr. Kliefoth’s meaning: whatever the nature of this intermediate 
state, there is no room for a probation, or even the preaching of the 
Gospel in it. This conclusion he reaches both by an examination of 
the proof-texts relied on to prove a probation after death, and bya 
critical scrutiny of the dogmatic presuppositions on which the doctrine 
really rests, far more than on Scripture. This part of his work is par- 
ticularly thorough and conclusive; and, though his treatment of the 
entire subject of eschatology is masterly, this is the section that will 
have most present interest for American students. 

The treatise of Professor Morris is more avowedly controversial than 
that of Dr. Kliefoth, as well as much narrower in scope. It will not be 
less interesting for either of these reasons, and its style is certainly 
simpler and more comprehensible by the average intellect. The author 
does not affect the attitude of one who has no opinion on the question 
of probation after death ; as little does he appear one who is resolved 
to make the Scriptures teach what he has decided shall be their mean- 
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ing. On the contrary, his book cannot be read without a conviction 
that he is earnestly desirous to know what the Bible teaches, and that 
he regards this teaching as final. Of course, he has long since come to 
an opinion as to what the Bible does teach, and the reasons for that 
opinion he clearly and forcibly presents. Nobody who is fully com- 
mitted to the New Theology will be convinced by these reasons, but 
probably not even an opponent can read the book without being con- 
vinced of the author’s fair-mindedness and Christian spirit. 

The method of the book is eminently deserving of approval. After 
clearing the way and defining the precise point at issue, the author 
appeals to the Scriptures, dividing the texts bearing on the question 
into seven classes, and subjecting the texts of each class in turn to a 
close and even minute examination. He then considers the general 
testimony of Scripture along more sweeping or generic lines. Lastly, 
he considers the witness, in turn, of Christian symbolism, theology, 
and experience, under the latter head discussing at length the nature 
and authority of the ‘‘ Christian consciousness.” 

It has, of course, been objected to the argument of Dr. Morris that 
he has in fact evolved from the Scriptures only what he had previously 
involved in them; that while professing to interrogate the Scriptures for 
their answer to this question, he is really trying to wring from the Scrip- 
tures the doctrines of the Westminster Confession. Such is not the 
impression that the book will make on readers who give it a fair 
chance to speak for itself. It has also been objected that the argument 
settles too much. The intimations of Scripture concerning the future 
state are so few and vague, it issaid, so fragmentary and apparently con- 
tradictory, that a systematic eschatology 1s impossible. Dr. Morris is 
especially criticised for giving in certain cases his ise dixit instead of 
Scriptural authority. The implication is, of course, that in these re- 
spects, the New Theology is a great improvement on the old. It never 
predetermines what the Bible shall contain; it never substitutes an 
tpse dixit for Scriptural authority ; it proceeds always on a reverent and 
scientific induction of the teachings of the Word of God, and to results 
thus obtained never opposes considerations derived from reason or ‘‘ the 
Christian consciousness’’—never! We have seen nothing funnier for a 
long time than this rebuke of the orthodox theology for its lack of a 
Scriptural basis. Especially funny is it in view of the unconcealed, the 
boastfully avowed, position of certain prominent advocates of the New 
Theology. 

The criticism is, however, significant. It shows that the appeal to 
Scripture is ultimately to decide the question, and that the advocates of 
the New Theology have come to a clear recognition of this fact. What 
men want, as to both present and future, is not guesses but certainties. 
They wish to be assured that thus and so is the clearly revealed will of 
God, and not to be tantalized by ifs and perhapses. The old theology 
is willing to accept what God has revealed, and to leave unanswered 
questions to which the Scriptures give no plain reply. The orthodox 
eschatology is no more than this: That so far as the Scriptures reveal, 
probation ends with this life; that the heathen are condemned, not for 
the rejection of a Christ of whom they have not heard, but for sins 
committed against such light as they now have; that all questions as 
to how many of them may be saved without the gospel, and by what 
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means they may be saved, are absolutely ignored by Scripture, and 
hence are insoluble by us; and that whatever private speculations any 
may have on these questions, they should be recognized as private 
speculations, and should not be publicly taught as probable religious 
truth. The New Theology, on the other hand, assumes without shadow 
of Scripture proof that the heathen have not had a fair probation in this 
life, and that God is therefore under obligation to give them one in the 
world to come; it finds apparent support for such probation after death 
in two confessedly obscure passages; it discovers further confirmation 
in the deliverances of a so-called ‘‘ Christian consciousness;” and it 
gives this speculation to the world as truth of the highest importance 
and an integral part of a system of Christian doctrine. The world may 
safely be left to decide which of the two systems is really Scriptural. 
Meanwhile, those who hold to the old faith may well rejoice that the 
appeal is to the law and the testimony. We certainly wish nothing to 
prevail that is not ¢learly taught in the Word. To that tribunal we 
gladly and loyally submit our views for judgment. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Divine Man; From the Nativity to the Temptation. By GzrorcE 
DANA BOARDMAN. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


We give most cordial welcome to this volume, alike for the sake 
of its honored author, and for its own intrinsic worth. It is encourag- 
ing to our younger ministers that a busy pastor like Dr. Boardman 
should have the time to publish such a volume as this. Often the pas- 
tor knows not whether to give his time to distinct pastoral work, or to 
the preparation and publication of volumes growing out of his studies 
and experiences. To find the golden mean between doing literary 
work chiefly, or pastoral work almost exclusively, isan achievement worthy 
of our most earnest endeavor. In this respect Dr. Boardman’s ex- 
ample, during the past few years, has stimulated scores of his breth- 
ren who also may possibly produce volumes of some worth in the years 
to come. Dr. Boardman’s previous volumes, Studies in the Creative 
Week, Studies in the Model Prayer, Epiphanies of the Risen Lord, and 
Studies in the Mountain Instruction, \ed us to expect much pleasure 
and profit in perusing this new volume. The volume itself justifies all 
our expectations. In the first place, we desire to present the book—if 
we may so say—externally. It is a 12mo bound in cloth, and contains 
306 pages. The publishers have done their part of the work with honor 
to themselves, and pleasure to the reader. There are in the volume 
twenty-one chapters; some of them are quite short, and others are of 
considerable length. Among the titles to these chapters are The Pro- 
logue to the Gospels, The Preface to the Gospels, The Birth of Jesus 
Christ, The Homage of the Wise Men, The Training of Jesus Christ, 
The Baptist’s Heraldry, The Baptism of Jesus Christ, and The Tempt- 
ation of Jesus Christ, with other chapters of titles almost equally signifi- 
cant and suggestive. There is also an exhaustive Index of Topics, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and so carefully paged that one can tell 
on what page the discussion of the subject begins, and on what one it 
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ends; this is true even of the subdivisions of these topics. The index 
occupies about three pages and a half in double columns. There is 
also an Index of the Principal Scriptures, arranged with the same scru- 
pulous care and completeness as the Index of Topics; and there is, 
furthermore an Index of Principal Authors Cited. This, also, is arranged 
in alphabetical oraer, and each citation is paged even where several 
quotations are made from the same author. Thecitation itself, whether 
in English or some other language, is given in whole, or in part, in the 
index; thus, at a glance one can find any reference which he seeks. 
We observe that thirty-one principal authors are cited. We greatly 
admire the skill which is shown in the motto texts which precede each 
chapter. These texts are sometimes taken from the Old Testament, 
and sometimes from the New Testament; but in all cases they are 
strikingly suggestive of the line of remark which follows. Each chapter 
is also closed with a Collect, which admirably gathers up in a prayer to 
God some leading thoughts from the Word of God, which have been dis- 
cussed in the chapter. Thus the heart of the reader is lifted to God 
in prayer, that the truths which God has revealed may be illustrated in 
the reader’s own heart and life. 

We now notice the book at a closer view, looking at the chapters 
themselves. Here we observe marginal analyses, and marginal Scrip- 
ture, and other references, which enable the reviewer or the general 
reader at a glance to get the substance of any paragraph. Dr. Board- 
man has spared no pains to enable the reader to get the greatest possi- 
ble benefit out of the book with the least possible expenditure of time 
and labor. We also find that many of the citations show an unusual 
familiarity with authors, ancient and modern, with writings in English 
and other languages in both poetry and prose. This feature of the 
book alone would make it well repay a careful reading by any layman 
or pastor. We find also in all these chapters many words but rarely 
used by even good writers, words whose use throws the exact shade of 
light upon the thought, and words which one might well add to his 
vocabulary. Now and then we find in this volume a word which is not 
found in our dictionaries; but it is a word which is correctly formed 
and which is appropriately employed. All writers, we suppose, have 
the right to make words, if only the words be properly formed and used. 
This right Coleridge was accustomed to exercise with freedom, using 
words which he deliberately coined whenever he found that no other 
words would give adequate expression to his meaning. We are willing 
to give Dr. Boardman this privilege so long as he uses words with the 
skill and propriety which characterize the use of the new words he in- 
troduces in this volume. 

We observe that our author speaks of St. Luke, St. John, and St. 
Paul. In adding the title ‘* Saint” to these names he no doubt acts 
deliberately. He might, so far as the inspiration of this title is con- 
cerned, add any other honorable title to these names. He might also, 
in the same spirit, speak of St. Bunyan, St. Judson, or of his own 
honored father as St. Boardman. If the title is used, however, it is 
better that the abbreviation should be St., as he gives it, than simply 
S.,‘as it is given by many English writers. This latter abbreviation is 
more than modern saints possessed of an ordinary degree of patience 
can well endure. Dr. Boardman, as we have before intimated, does 
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not use this term accidentally. We sympathize with the feeling that 
there is a certain degree of disrespect, and even of seeming irreverence, 
in speaking of evangelists and apostles by their simple names; but this 
implied disrespect and irreverence can be avoided by saying, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ the Evangelist John ” and ‘‘ the Apostle Paul.” We frankly 
confess that we have a decided prejudice against the use of the term 
‘¢ Saint’ in this connection; and when it is added to the names of evan- 
gelists and apostles in copies of the Bible its presence is an imper- 
tinence. 

Studying the chapters of this volume more closely, we discover that 
in some of them Dr. Boardman gives us:an exposition of the Scripture 
under discussion, clause by clause; this is notably true of the first and 
second chapters. His more usual method, however, is to give a critical 
and historical exposition of the passage as a whole, and then draw from 
it appropriate lessons. We have marked many passages for quotation 
and for approving comment, but the space at our command will not 
permit us to give them at length. We would like, however, to call at- 
tention to the admirable analysis given in the second chapter of the 
Evangelist Luke’s ‘‘ Preface to the Gospel.” Other reviewers might 
differ as to the chapters which have been especially helpful to them ; 
but, because of recent studies of our own, and because of the chapters 
themselves, we name the following; The Homage of the Wise Men, 
The Training of Jesus Christ, The Baptism of Jesus Christ, and The 
Temptation of Jesus Christ. The reasons given by the author as to 
why our Lord was tempted cannot fail to arrest attention. 

The book as a whole is scholarly ; but the scholarship, fortunately, 
is not obtrusive. The reader gets the result of wide ranges of reading, 
and of prolonged thinking, while he is not burdened with the processes 
of either. The scholarship is an atmosphere, an aroma, a presence. It 
manifests itself in unexpected ways, and unconsciously to the author. 
It is seen often in the exposition given of the meaning of a proper 
name, in the light flashed upon an obscure passage, and in the illumi- 
nation which one Scripture gives to the comparative darkness of another 
Scripture. It may be said truthfully, that to one who has carefully 
studied the passages under discussion there is little in the volume that 
is absolutely new. This fact is no reproach to this or amy similar vol- 
ume. The highest genius is often seen in giving a fresh and delightful 
setting to an old thought or a familiar truth. This charm is constantly 
felt as the reader goes with delight from page to page. It has often 
been said that the highest art is that which conceals art ; so we may say 
that the profoundest scholarship is that which conceals the machinery 
of scholarship while it gives its noblest results to the patient student. 
The volume is also expository. This characteristic it possesses both 
directly and indirectly. This, indeed, is a marked feature of Dr. 
Boardman’s other volumes also. This is one secret of the power and 
glory of his ministry. No man can ever be juiceless and powerless 
whose thoughts go down deep into the great truths of God’s inspired 
Book. If more pastors studied God’s word in this way pastorates would 
be longer and more fruitful. This characteristic explains, in part at 
least, the power of Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, England. Much of 
his time is given to the study of the Bible; he reads it carefully in its 
original tongues; he assimilates and disseminates the subtle flavor of 
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the original words. This flavor evaporates in the process of transla- 
tion; reading only at second-hand, the student never gets it in his 
mouth or heart. Men often study too much about God’s word in pro- 
portion to their direct study of God’s word itself. The well is deep, and 
itis never dry. If only we have wherewith to draw, we shall always 
give refreshment to the thirsty who wait upon our ministry. 

The volume is also highly rhetorical. This is a commendable fea- 
ture of any production. True rhetoric is high art in composition; it is 
the art of elegant and accurate expression in prose. It has the power 
of persuasion and of conviction. We did not say that Dr. Boardman 
is too rhetorical; but sometimes, candor obliges us to confess, that 
idea has suggested itself as we have studied these pages. A writer may 
sometimes become the slave of his own excellences, if we may so say ; 
he may become intoxicated by the exhilaration produced by his own 
superb diction; his sight may be dazzled by the brilliancy of his own 
word paintings. One finds a view of the stars extremely restful after 
he has gazed for a time upon pyrotechnic exhibitions. This fault, if it 
be a fault in Dr. Boardman’s case, is the excess of an acknowledged 
virtue. With him the rhetorical tendency never leads to the use of 
high-sounding words without meaning, without beauty, and without 
appositeness. This volume, lastly, is evangelical. Dr. Boardman is 
always and everwhere loyal to Jesus Christ as King, and to His word as 
law. In this delightful feature of the book we greatly rejoice. To 
Christ, alike in his lowliness and in his majesty, the author gives the 
homage of heart and brain. He sees in his Lord, whether as the 
Galilean carpenter or as the King Eternal, all that is most beautiful in 
thought, most glorious in character, and most transcendent in possi- 
bility. This volume leads us to the Cross, and it also brings the prin- 
ciples of that Cross into the work-shop, the store, the home, and the 
house of God. It shows that earth’s highest honors are found in imi- 
tating, in trial and triumph, in sorrow and joy, in life and death, Him 
who is at once the lowly Nazarene and the crowned Conqueror; the 
Son of Man and the Son of God. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 


Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. By EpDwarpD BLYDEN, LL.D. 
With an introduction by the Hon. SAMUEL LEwis. 8vo, pp. 423. 
London: W. B. Whittingham & Co. 


This volume itself is not a very remarkable one, but it has 
been the cause of a most serious division and discussion in the mission- 
ary circles of the Church of England. The discussion is even yet car- 
ried on with great vehemence, and is appearing in the United States. 
Scholarly men in England and in the United States have been writing 
on the relations of Mohammedanism to Christianity, and courses of 
lectures have been delivered on these and kindred topics. The start- 
ing point of all was the contribution of Dr. Blyden. Just such a com- 
motion as Bishop Colenso, of South Africa, awakened in the theological 
world years ago has Dr. Blyden stirred up at the present time. If one 
labors under the impression that magazine literature is to displace the 
bound volume, the story of this book will correct that impression. The 
volume is a collection of essays that have appeared in Frazer's Maga- 
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zine and other journals, and are here first gathered into a single 
volume. The first of the essays, and one of the most direct in its 
charges as to the comparative inferiority of Christianity for the Negro 
race when set over against Mohammedanism was published thirteen 
years ago. It awakened no discussion whatsoever, but fell flat on the 
English readers. Possibly a combination of circumstances will account 
for its effect at present, yet the fact remains that the book has wrought 
greater things than the single essay did. 

A short time ago, at a Church (of England) Congress held in 
Wolverhampton, Canon Isaac Taylor made a savage onslaught on the 
Church Missionary Society’s missions to Mohammedans. He drew his 
information from two sources. R. Bosworth Smith wrote, years since, 
a volume on Mohammed and Mohammedanism. In after years he 
corrected certain statements and added other points, leaving his volume 
by no means so much inclined to praise Mohammedanism at the ex- 
pense of Christianity, as seemed the case in its earlier-editions. Canon 
Taylor took his statements from the earlier editions, and made no 
reference to Mr. Smith’s changed opinions. He did not always give 
credit for the material derived from this source, yet quoted so closely 
that there was no question but that he was repeating Mr. Smith’s senti- 
ments. This gentleman has had to come forward, and with earnest 
words deny Mr. Taylor’s presentation of Mr. Smith's views. 

Canon Taylor borrowed yet more largely from Dr. Blyden’s book. 
Here, too, he used no discrimination, and seized upon statements and 
arguments without making them his own. Being a forcible speaker, 
and possessing an attractive manner of utterance, his address secured 
a deal of attention. The authorities of the Church Missionary Society 
took up the debate, and articles appeared in its publications. Thestately 
reviews month after month have contained notices of Dr. Blyden’s 
book, statements and counter-statements of African travelers, mission- 
aries, and diplomats, and well-written articles on both sides of the 
question. ‘The antagonists of Christianity and the opponents of Chris- 
tian missions have forsaken the old lines of argument, and seized with 
avidity upon this form of opposition. The devotees of a mystic Brahmo 
theosophy, and of a Buddhist cult of abstractions of nothings, have 
found a new “‘ fad,” another novelty of religious thought. We have to 
thank Dr. Biyden for it all. Had his book not been published, had he 
been content to let his essays die unnoticed, had he not had the shrewd- 
ness to wait until this favorable juncture of events to recall attention to 
his opinions, the English Christian world could have given undivided 
attention to Mr. Spurgeon and the ‘‘ down-grade” tendencies of Eng- 
lish Baptists. 

Yet we shall not regret the attention being called to the relative 
merits of Christianity and Islam. Christianity is not so weak that we 
need dread any fair comparison with the concentrated essence of the 
best of false faiths. Beyond all this we can already see a possible 
service, a probable good, which Dr. Blyden has done to Christianity. 
Witbout doubt the Christian church has been “‘ playing at missions” 
among the Mohammedans. Missions in Moslem lands have been con- 
sidered as well-nigh hopeless among the Mohammedans themselves, 
and have been devoted to the restoration of the nearly dead Christian 
churches of those countries, and to the Jews settled among the follow- 
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ers of Mohammed. Such an airing of the whole question, such a 
severe assault on the weak faith that declares the conversion of any 
people an impossibility, such a summoning of the consideration of 
Christians to a hitherto neglected field of missionary enterprise, will be 
of great service. A new field of opportunity for Christian heroism is 
opened, a new invitation is issued to take up a difficult task, a new 
challenge is flung into the face of the Christian church to do battle in 
the name of Christ. Here is a new Crusade, and one vastly more in 
the line of the spirit of Christianity than the Crusades of seven hun- 
dred years ago. Ah! Dr. Blyden, you are no Peter the Hermit, nor 
yet a St. Bernard, but you are an index pointing to the still triumphing 
Crescent, you are the shield-bearer of this modern Goliath, Islam. 

Months ago the Church Missionary Society deputed General Haig 
to explore the region around about the Red Sea, with a view to estab- 
lishing new missions in that section of the world. His report had been 
received, and was published in the /néedligencer in due course. It was 
interesting, but we all shook our heads, and said, ‘‘ The time is not ripe 
for missions to the Moslems, living in the very heart of Islam.” In 
Persia, in India, and in West Africa, feeble attempts had been made to 
win over the Moslems to the faith in the True Prophet, Jesus the Christ. 
How long these efforts would have continued to be but feeble, one can- 
not tell, but, thanks again to Dr. Blyden, the Church has been aroused 
from its lethargic state, and already has put on strength. Men and 
means are already in hand to open a mission right in the very road to 
Mecca, and new supplies are on their way to the older missions among 
the Moslems. So much for the effect of this book and the reason for 
its widespread reputation in the Old World. 

Dr. Edward Blyden is a full-blooded Negro (he insists that we shall 
spell that word with a capital N), born in the Danish West India island 
of St. Thomas. When but a lad he went to Liberia, by way of the 
United States. He received a careful education in an American Mis- 
sionary school. It looks as if the missionaries had been giving a keener 
edge to a weapon to be used against their dearly-beloved faith. But 
this we must notice, that Dr. Blyden has learned, with all his great 
learning, to write conscientiously and with modesty. He is a Christian, 
even if he has a strangely distorted view as to the adaptation of our 
religion for the Negrorace. Dr. Blyden is himself an illustration of the 
very thing he declares impossible. What he is, he is by the operation 
of Christianity. He himself is an illustration, yet further, of the capa- 
bilities of his race, and of their susceptibility to a high intellectual 
development. Dr. Blyden has held high offices. He is an accom- 
plished scholar, reading with ease in many languages. He is held in 
the highest respect in English literary circles. The missionary societies 
have placed a high valuation on his intellectual and moral position. 
There are other Africans who have shown the same excellent results 
from Christian instruction. Dr. Blyden has traveled extensively inland 
from Liberia, and gives the results of his observations, studies, and 
reflections as to the civilization of the tribes among whom he visited. 

Dr. Blyden charges that Christianity has failed in Africa in certain 
respects. He believes that our missionaries, for instance, have failed 
in their not appreciating the brotherhood of men. He declares that 
Christian nations have not shown due consideration of the African peo- 
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ples. He places at our door the crime of introducing the rum curse 
into Africa. Moreover, he asserts that our missionaries have failed to 
estimate correctly the strength of our great rival in that continent, 
Mohammedanism. He charges us with wilfully misrepresenting Islam, 
or at least with refusing to concede, in the spirit of a blind prejudice, 
any good elementsto Mohammedanism. Yet once more, he argues that 
Mohammedanism has not been propagated solely by the sword, as we 
Christians have hitherto believed, but by peaceful methods almost 
wholly. On the other hand, he praises Mohammedanism for having 
taken the black man (and woman) to its heart and home. He invites 
us to notice that Mohammedanism insists upon strict abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. More important than any other point he raises is 
this: That Mohammedanism not only has done, but seems likely in the 
future to do, more to elevate the Negro and other African peoples than 
Christianity has done or seems to be capable of doing. Our religion is 
esteemed too refined for the Negro in his present stage of arrested de- 
velopment, though it may be of service when the Moslem missionaries 
have, John Baptist like, prepared the way foritscoming. By the side of 
this bill of indictment, we may place the anonymous contribution to the 
Contemporary Review for February, on the comparative successes of 
Mohammedanism and Christianity in India. The very scholarly and 
well-informed writer of this article does not go so far as to take this 
position of Dr. Blyden, but he aims to show that, for certain reasons, 
Christianity has not kept pace with Mohammedanism in winning con- 
verts from the Brahmin faith. He urges that we recast our missionary 
methods, and then confidently looks for+Christianity to outstrip its 
competitor in the race for the heart of India. But Sir W. W. Hunter, 
in an address before the British Society of Arts, proves, conclusively, 
that Christianity has outstripped both Mohammedanism and Hindu- 
ism in India, and has given vastly greater blessings to the Indian 
races, 

There are a few grains of truth in all the chaff of these charges, else 
the book would have fallen stillborn. The less spiritual a faith, 
the fewer demands it makes for a life of strict morality, the more 
it adapts itself to the low state of the peoples to whom it comes, 
the more rapid will be its success. For these reasons, we doubt 
not, quite frequently, Moslem converts outnumber the Christian 
converts. But do they outweigh them? Are they of better temper? 
And do they show as great an elevation, taken asindividuals? Moham- 
medanism may be sober, but is it chaste? The accursed siave dealing is 
ended, save only in Moslem regions. ‘Pilgrims to Mecca,” says 
L’ Afrique, ‘‘ take back with them to their homes slaves of both sexes. 
This is the case at Constantinople; for, though the traffic is prohibited 
by law, evasions are winked at. The trade is wholly in the hands of 
Moslems, and the once open market which makes the trade profitable, 
is under the shadow of the shrine of their prophet.” Stanley, to-day, 
finds the slave trade in the heart of Africa wholly in the hands of Mos- 
lem Arabs. Is Persia advanced in civilization, is Turkey noted for its 
enlightenment, is Arabia’s desert made to blossom asthe rose? Yet 
Islam’s opportunity was greater in these lands than it is in Africa. 
However, we will take in good part these adverse criticisms, and we 
shall undoubtedly learn how to do our mission work among Moslems 
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better because of their very frankness. For that which seems likely to 
be the outcome of the discussions started by the book, as well as for its 
able arguments and great learning, Dr. Blyden’s work is one of the note- 
worthy publications of recent years in connection with missionary work. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


. 


The Psalms in English Verse. By ABRAHAM CoLEs, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of Dies J/re, and Other Poems. By D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. ° 


We give hearty welcome to this volume. Any effort to bring any 
part of God’s book into more frequent and intelligent use is to be com- 
mended by all Christian men. Dr. Coles is widely known for his for- 
mer publications; especially is his classic publication of Dies /re, in 
13 original versions, esteemed by Christian scholars. Critics of the 
very highest character-—such as William Cullen Bryant, George Rip- 
ley, James Russell Lowell, and Richard Grant White, have given 
praise to this work as a monument of learning, industry, and poetic 
genius. When Dr. Coles entered upon the work of translating Hebrew 
there was doubt as to whether he could succeed as well as he did with the 
old Latinhymns. The careful critic is willing to allow that his success is 
nearly as great in this later field, as it was in the earlier. He has given 
freshness, beauty, and spiritual power to his renderings of these inspired 
lyrics. When his renderings of some of the most metrical Psalms are 
compared with Keble’s, and with other well-known versions, they bear 
the test with honor to the author, and with pleasure to the critic. We 
give a single comparison between a verse of the ninetieth Psalm as 
rendered by Keble and by Dr. Coles. 


**O Lord, of yore to Thy redeem’d 
Thou art a refuge tried; 

Before the hills were born, ere teem’d 
The earth and world so wide.”’ 


On the other hand, here is the Coles version : 


‘* Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
Our refuge in the past; 

Before the mountains were brought forth 
Or earth’s foundations cast.” 


With Rouse’s metrical version of the Psalms this writer has been 
familiar trom his youth. He confesses to the rare charm which even 
poor versions possess, and to the wonderful fascination which character- 
izes the better renderings of the noblest specimens of these glowing 
lyrics. We have read aloud some of the renderings of Dr. Coles, while 
comparing them with some other well known translations of the 18th, 
23d, 32d, 51st, 103d, 116th arid 119th Psalms, and they have justified 
the high praise which some critics have given them. David is the most 
‘ popular poet the world has ever known. In the homes of peasants as in 
the palaces of princes, his lyrics have been sung, and will continue to be 
sung so long as time shall last. The Psalter is not for the learned few; 
but is for all classes and conditions of men. In private devotions, at 
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family altars, and in the great congregation these Psalms express the 
deepest longings and the highest aspirations of the human heart. As 
in quiet lakes the mountains and trees standing by their shores are re- 
flected, so in these Psalms is found the reflection of every mood of 
mind and heart among the people of God. It would be worth much in 
many homes, at family worship, where singing, for any reason, is not 
possible, to have psalms and hymns read as a part of family worship. 
We were especially impressed with this lately while in the home of one 
of the most widely known Christian scholars in America to-day. The 
reading of some of our noblest hymns deepened the spirit of devotion, 
and awakened holy aspirations, as we could not have conceived had not 
the actual test been made. 

In addition to the renderings of the Psalms which this volume con- 
tains, we have an index of the first lines of each Psalm arranged in 
alphabetical order. We have also an introduction giving us a careful, 
and, at times, eloquent discussion of the character of these Psalms. 
The introduction alone would well repay the cost of the book. This 
chapter is followed by a history of the metrical version of the Psalms, in 
French, English and Scotch. This, in turn, is followed by a chapter 
of notes critical, historical and biographical. Reference is made in this 
chapter to ‘‘ The life of David as reflected in his Psalms,” by Dr. Mac- 
laren, of Manchester, England, and to many other distinguished writers 
on the Psalter. The testimony here given by famous scholars to the 
excellence and beauty of the Psalms is peculiarly valuable. The chap- 
ter abounds in historical references of deep and tender interest, contain- 
ing notable specimens of eloquent and devout rhetoric. We commend 
this volume, alike for the closet, the family circle, and the study. 


R,. S. MACARTHUR. 


Among recent books likely to be useful to the pastor, either in 
preparation for the pulpit or by way of stimulus to his intellectual and 
moral nature, we may specify the following: —Parker’s People’s Bible, Vol. 
XIII., beginning with 1 Sam., xviii, goes to 1 Kings, xiii. It contains 
expository and hortatory comments after Dr. Parker’s usual method on 
the portions of the two books named. Tothese comments on 1 Samuel 
there is added at the close of that book a series of brief homilies under 
the title of ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose for all Gleaners.” This division of 
the work fills up 21 pages. Then follow the notes on the 2d book of 
Samuel, which are also accompanied by another series of brief homilies 
under the same title as before, filling about 13 pages. Then come the 
comments on the Ist book of Kings. The chapter with which this part 
of the book opens is of the nature of an introduction, and it admirably 
outlines the history which is subsequently studied in detail. The chap- 
ters are preceded by an appropriate prayer. There are also some 
‘* General Notes” at intervals throughout the book, calling attention to 
passages of peculiar importance or unusual difficulty. There are also 
at intervals ‘‘ Annotated Chapters” giving the results of the best 
available criticism. The full index puts any part of the volume which 
one wishes to examine immediately under the eye. This volume con- 
tinues to illustrate the unique power, and the great splendor of this 
remarkable preacher’s varied abilities. Twenty-five volumes will com- 
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plete the stupendous undertaking; twelve volumes more, therefore, 
are yet to come out. While each volume is complete in itself, the 
twenty-five will form the crowning work of Dr. Parker’s life. We have 
had occasion in these pages to criticise many things in Dr. Parker’s 
manner and matter; but no one can doubt the reality of his spiritual 
insight, the brilliancy of his illustrations, and the earnestness of his 
moral purpose. He gives to almost every chapter of the Bible a new 
meaning and a genuine charm. He throws over comparatively barren 
portions of Scripture the glamour of his brilliant rhetoric; and he 
shows clearly that this ancient book belongs to modern life in its joys 
and sorrows, and in its failures and triumphs. The publication of these 
volumes will doubtless have a marked influence upon the pulpit minis- 
trations of our time and succeeding generations. The Old Testament 
will through Dr. Parker’s influence have a place and power in the 
pulpit which it has not known for two or three generations at least. 
Just at the time when this book is passing through the fires of criticism 
Dr. Parker comes forward to show the world some of the great nuggets 
of imperishable truth which the Old Testament contains. The work 
will do more to give it in many practical directions new meaning, 
beauty, and power than any of the commentaries which have been pub- 
lished for many years. (Funk & Wagnalls.) Still another volume 
is entitled S¢/7 Hours, by Richard Rothe, translated by Jane T. Stod- 
dart with an introduction by the Rev. John MacPherson, M. A. This 
is one of the series of the Foreign Biblical Library, edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., editor of the Exfositor. This volume 
consists. of twelve chapters; among the titles of the chapters are the 
following : On God, On God and the World, On Man, On Christ, On 
Church History, On Politics, Christianity and the Church, etc. These 
chapters are subdivided into many related topics. The name of Rothe 
is comparatively unfamiliar to English readers. The translation of this 
volume, however, will do much to present him favorably to the notice 
of cultivated and Christian people. His own countrymen have already 
given him high rank as a scholar and thinker. Richard Rothe was 
born in Posen, a city of Prussian Poland, on the 30th of January, 1799. 
Mr. Mac Pherson informs us, in his admirable introductory essay, that 
the father of Richard held a position under the government; that both 
parents possessed intellectual capacity of a high order, and were attract- 
ive in all their domestic qualities. Having experienced the grace of God 
in his heart at an early age, young Rothe gave himself to earnest study 
of the Word of God and of religious truth generally. Foratime he was 
powerfully influenced by the doctrinally lax tendencies of modern Ger- 
man writers; but his faith in, and love for, Christian truth, kept him 
in sympathy with the life of Jesus Christ. He became a professor in 
several theological seminaries, and finally a voluminous and powerful 
writer. Sti/l Hours is a posthumous work, for whose preparation we 
are indebted to one of Rothe’s admiring students, Professor Nippold, of 
Berne. The book is marked by evidences of its author’s simple and 
earnest piety. It shows him to be at once an earnest student and a 
devout Christian. It consists largely of pithy proverbs, sententious say- 
ings, covering a wide range of subjects. Every class of readers must 
find something here to interest and to instruct. It is a book to be opened 
at any time and in any place, with the certainty of finding in the read- 
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ng of even a few minutes much that will arrest attention, stimulate 
thought, and ennoble the soul. (Funk & Wagnalls.)——JBetter Not. 
This is the striking and appropriate title of a little volume by J. H. 
Vincent, LL.D. It is a calm discussion of various social customs. Dr. 
Vincent is widely known to the reading public in America, and not un- 
known to the same public in England. One can scarcely better spend 
an hour than in reading this spicy, suggestive, and eminently wise 
series of letters to parents and their children. The non-Christian 
tendencies of wine-drinking, card-playing, theatre-going, and dancing 
are carefully presented and earnestly considered. The title suggests 
Dr. Vincent’s method of treatment; he does not indulge in harsh criti- 
cism; never does he give way to bitter denunciation; he gives both 
sides of each question a fair statement; and his Better Not comes in 
with all the authority of a judicious thinker, a fair opponent, and a con- 
scientious teacher. This book will find its way into the hands, and its 
considerate statements into the hearts, of many parents and children 
whose whole lives may be shaped by its judicious teaching. We are 
quite sure that it will have the wide circulation which its kindly spirit, 
its literary equalities, and its other merits so fully deserve. (Funk & 
Wagnalls.)}——-Out of Egypt into Canaan ; or, Lessons in Spiritual 
Geography, by Martin Wells Knapp, is a volume which will be found 
helpful to some pastors, and to young Christians. The author aims to 
fix the attention of the reader upon great spiritual truths which the his- 
tory of Israel vividly illustrates. He finds us in Egypt in astate of spir- 
itual bondage ; leads us out through the Red Sea into the wilderness; 
and finally into Canaan. In Canaan he finds a commingling of sun- 
shine and shadows. Afterward he leads the reader into Babylon, and 
from Babylon back to Canaan, and finally from Canaan into heaven. 
There is, doubtless, authority in God’s word for this use of the histori- 
cal facts of God’s ancient people. These things were written for our 
examples; they were intended for our admonition. Many young 
preachers will find the book helpful in guiding them as to reasonable 
methods of spiritualizing the events of the remarkable history. The 
author shows, in a striking way, how, by neglecting God and by going 
after other gods, Canaan may be transformed into Babylon. This an- 
cient story has its modern illustrations and applications. We cannot 
too often and too earnestly study any portion of God’s word, with refer- 
ence to the application of its inner principles to the duties and rela- 
tions of modern life. (Cranston & Stowe.) 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


American Statesmen. Edited by Jonn T, Morse, JR. Vol, XVI. Patrick 
Henry, by Moses Coit Tyler. 16mo. pp. 393. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1888, 


Perhaps no statesman of the colonial period has been so seriously 
. misunderstood as Patrick Henry. He was re ompiad unfortunate in his 

first biographer, for, though the diligence of Wirt was considerable, and 
his admiration for his hero was boundless, he was too much the victim 
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of his own rhetorical acquirements, and too little accustomed to collect- 
ing and sifting historical data, to write a trustworthy biography. He 
also had the bad fortune to fal] too much under the influence of Mr. 
Jefferson, and to be unduly biassed by the “‘ recollections” of that dis- 
tinguished statesman. Mr. Jefferson’s qualities are in many ways 
worthy of respect, but one of his good traits certainly was not a gener- 
ous estimate of his contemporaries. He and Henry for many years 
acted together as politicians. In their later years, however, they be- 
came sensibly estranged, owing to Henry’s steadfast support of the 
Federal Government after the adoption of the Constitution, which be- 
fore adoption he had earnestly opposed. Jefferson could see nothing 
in this but inconsisten¢y, and even base desertion of former allies, and 
he strongly resented it. His own opposition to Federalism and to 
‘** centralization” was so vehement that he was incapable of doing 
justice to those who took the opposite view. He not only hated 
Hamilton, the Federal leader, but distrusted and caballed against 
Washington for supporting Hamilton. All the particulars he com- 
municated to Wirt were colored by these feelings, and their untrust- 
worthiness is easily shown by reference to contemporary records, 
meagre and unsatisfactory as these often are. Wirt’s biography 
would have been better if the author had told us fewer things that 
aren’t so. 

It is the prime merit of Professor Tyler’s book that he has investi- 
gated every part of Henry’s life with painstaking care. He has gone 
to the original sources, consulting much manuscript and other material 
that was unknown to Wirt, and making large use of records that were 
imperfectly mastered by his predecessor. His style, if it lacks some- 
thing of the sonority and polish of the older biography, is at least a 
style in which it is possible to tell the truth, which Wirt’s decidedly 
was not. Not only does Dr. Tyler succeed in brushing away the 
prejudices and misstatements by which Jefferson had beclouded 
Henry’s fame, but he also gives the coup de grace to what we may call 
the Henry myth. 

This myth may be found, set forth in highly elaborate rhetoric, in 
the pages of Mr. McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States. Here is a brief extract: ‘‘ He was indeed the most idle, the 
most shiftless, the most slovenly and awkward lad in Hanover County. 
He was thirty before he gained a reputation for knowing anything more 
useful than where the largest fish were to be caught, or a fox unearthed 
with the least pains,” and so on. We are, in short, asked to believe 
that Henry was a wild, untutored child of genius, who knew little of 
law and less of statesmanship, but by sheer intuition was able to reach 
results for which other men spend laborious years in study and practice. 
By this intuition he was enabled to go to the bottom of intricate cases, 
and by his native gift of oratory he concealed from all but the judicious 
few his lack of real mental furnishing. 

The truth is much less romantic than this myth, for its shows that 
Henry was much like other men both in his strength and in his weak- 
‘ness. His early education was somewhat desultory and imperfect, 
but it was not bad for his time, including as it did the ordinary Eng- 
lish branches and a fair share of Latin and Greek. This knowledge he 
so far retained in after life, as his grandson has recorded, that he could 
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then carry on a conversation in Latin; and the boy dreaded his grand- 
father’s rigorous questionings at home more than the examinations of 
his college. After failing in several kinds of business, and having in 
the meantime encumbered himself with a family, Henry decided to 
study law. It is unquestionable that his acquirements at the time fo 
his admission to the Bar were of the most meagre description. His 
own statement was that he had read only one month, during that time 
having gone through Coke on Littleton and the Virginia statutes. 
How he got admission on this slender preparation is something of a 
mystery, but get admitted he did. From this time his legal studies 
were constant and broad, as Professor Tyler shows, and his professional 
success was rapid. His fee-book has been preserved, and this sets at 
rest the assertions of former writers that at first he was neglected and 
obscure. The first entry is in September, 1760; and from that date to 
the end of 1763 he charged fees in 1,185 cases. Pretty well, that, for an 
obscure and neglected lawyer in those times. That an incompetent, 
lazy lawyer could have at once stepped into such a practice as this is 
incredible. The entries in the fee book show that only a small part of 
his business was criminal, or involved speaking before juries; it con- 
sisted of ordinary legal business, involving the drawing of pleadings, 
the preparation of many sorts of legal papers, and was, moreover, 
marked by such good management that his cases were generally won. 
Patrick Henry was indeed what we call a man of genius, but he was 
not the ignoramus he has been represented. He was capable of taking 
pains, of methodical habits, of continuous toil in a laborious profession, 
and he won his success not by occasional brilliant achievements, but by 
dogged, ploddirig industry. When the great occasions came they 
found him with a mind well stored with facts and principles, which 
needed only the kindling and fusing inner fire to be poured forth in a 
burning, resistless tide of oratory. 

The great speeches of Henry, which have been declaimed by every 
school-boy, were never adequately reported. Wirt gathered such mate- 
rials as he could from the recollections of surviving hearers, and wove 
them together in such connected form as was possible. But for the fact 
that some of these reminiscences are matters of record there would be 
reason, indeed, to suspect that the speeches we now have are Wirt’s 
rather than Henry’s, but happily the authenticity of the reports as to 
substance, and to some extent as to form, is well substantiated. Per- 
haps the surpassing feat of Henry’s life was the great debate in the 
Virginia Convention in 1775, where, in addition to the one speech that 
has done most to preserve his fame, he held his ground for twenty-three 
days against the most formidable antagonists his State could produce, 
discussing difficult questions of law, political science, and history, 
involved in the constitutional movement for Americar liberty then and 
there begun. That this could have been done by a man who had no 
gift beyond that of a rude popular eloquence is quite impossible. 

Up to the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, all of 
Henry’s political sympathies had been with the party that we should 
now call the Democratic, though it was not then known by that name. 
The Constitution, while pending, he opposed with great vigor, not 
because he disliked the general theory of a Federal Government, but 
because he thought that the Constitution submitted to the States was 
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seriously defective, in that it embodied no bill of rights. The first ten 
amendments were added almost immediately, to meet this objection, 
which was shared even by many who voted to adopt the Constitution. 
These amendments so far removed Henry’s objections that he became 
an earnest supporter of the new government. He saw clearly that, 
having adopted the Constitution, it was necessary to carry out its pro- 
visions with a reasonable liberty of interpretation—that a rigid literalism 
of interpretation would make the new government unworkable from the 
beginning. Hence, while his sympathy with the common people and 
his belief in democracy underwent no change, his later political affilia- 
tions tended rather toward the Federalists than toward the Jeffersonian 
Democrats. In this respect his political course was the exact reverse of 
Madison’s, who, having more than any other man save Hamilton aided 
in the adoption of the Constitution, from the election of Washington 
began to separate from Federalists, and finally became an out-and-out 
Jeffersonian. Jefferson was naturally much pleased by this defection of 
Madison, but he could never understand that Henry could be an honest 
man and undergo a development in the opposite direction. We can, 
however, both understand and honor the change of action that so 
properly followed the change of view. 

To a Baptist no part of Henry’s career is of more interest than the 
part he took in the repeal of the persecuting laws that so long disgraced 
Virginia’s Statute-book. It appears from Professor Tyler’s researches 
into Henry’s private life, that he was from early manhood a communi- 
cant of the Established Church (Episcopalian), of Virginia, and a devout 
and consistent Christian. His connection with the strong and perse- 
cuting majority makes his determined and continuous:championship of 
religious liberty all the more honorable to him. To his powerful 
advocacy of this principle, more than to any other single cause, was 
doubtless due the final overthrow of the odious laws, and the admission 
by Virginia of the principle that every man has among his inalienable 
rights the right to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Science of Politics, by WALTER THomas Mitts. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 1887. 


The author of this book is a staff-writer on Zhe Voice, and 
Secretary of the National Inter-Collegiate Association. The vol- 
ume contains twenty-two chapters. It is dedicated to citizens of the 
United States, who during the last ten years have attained their 
majority, or who will do so during the next five years. It is fitting that 
this class of citizens should be recognized. In their hands, as the author 
properly remarks, will be the government of this country for the next 
half of acentury. There is no more important class of citizens in the 
Republic. We heartily commend the design of this volume as expressed 
in the author’s note of dedication. The whole circle of political 
questions needs careful discussion. Men have come to associate the 
terms politics and statesmanship with all the most objectionable forms of 
party methods and political deals. The author aims to state fundamental 
principles of civil life, and to give directions as to their application to the 
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duties of citizenship. He hopes to make American practical politics, 
as he remarks in his introduction, honorable and at the same time 
practicable. Unfortunately, he has not been able to carry out the 
worthy principles of the book; the well is deep, and he has not where- 
with to draw. Furthermore, his judgment has been warped and his 
statements colored, unconsciously of course, by his strong partisan 
Third Party predilections. He falls at times into the error of the undue 
partisanship which at other times he is so ready to condemn, The 
writer of such a volume should hold himself free from the entangle- 
ments of party alliances which distort his vision. The object, as seen 
in the progress of the volume, is not to discuss the science of politics as 
such, so much as to make converts to the Third Party assuch. While 
rebuking partisan fallacies, he falls hopelessly into their meshes. 

The book is carelessly written. We do not undertake tosay who is 
chiefly responsible for the blunders which abound upon its pages; but 
the blunders remain, nevertheless. Blame must attach in this case, one 
would naturally suppose, in about equal measure, to the author, the 
proofreader, and the publisher. The publishers necessarily bear their 
share of blame when the book comes into the hands of the reviewer. 
One does not read beyond the middle of the fourth page until 
he finds that somebody’s tendency to misspell has crystallized into 
‘*crystalize;’”’ and charges are found on page five against the city gov- 
ernment of the whole country so exorbitant that some one’s emotions 
give them expression in the word ‘‘ exhorbitant.” On page six we have 
such inelegant expressions as ‘‘one in seven were convicted;” and 
on the same page, a line or two farther on, we find these words, 
‘* one out of six of our voters cannot read ¢heir ballots.” [The italics are 
ours.] We are informed, on page seven, that the evils which are 
painted in so dark colors, ‘‘are saping the very foundations of so- 
ciety.” We should say that such language as this is sapping the very 
foundations of orthegraphy. We, with the author, mourn that ‘‘ traf- 
fic in the vices of men is placed alongside every benificent and legiti- 
mate business.” We also regret that he should, in this sentence, trans- 
form the word, ‘‘beneficent” (well-doing) into the unknown word, 
**benificent.” Such transformation is surely ill-doing. Three lines 
farther on, he charges the saloon keeper with ‘‘ unmaning” his cus- 
tomers. We have, ourselves, more than once penned some severe 
charges against the saloon keeper. The counts in our indictments 
have been numerous and severe; but here is one of which we never be- 
fore heard mention. It must be a serious thing of which the saloon 
keeper is guilty—this crime of ‘‘unmaning” his customers. A little 
later, on the same page, we find the word which we have just used, 
‘‘later,” when we suppose the word ‘‘latter” is intended. And also 
on the same page, we find the word, ‘‘ monopilies.” This dangerous 
tendency of our times becomes still more dangerous when it attempts to 
control our orthography in this way. We are willing that this author 
should have a monopoly of his remarkable word. We are perfectly 
willing to pardon the occasional blunders of author, proofreader, and 
publisher, in grammar and orthography. Any one who has had even 
a limited experience in writing and in publishing, knows well that char- 
ity ought to be exercised by all readers and critics. Perhaps the well- 
known perversity of types may make this criticism itself the subject of 
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criticism, or an occasion for the exercise of charity; but when we find, on 
a single short page of twenty lines, five misspelt words, ready forgiveness 
ceases to be a virtue. We do not suppose that this proportion of blun- 
ders will hold throughout the book, and we did not continue a careful 
count as we proceeded in our reading. 

There are, as we before said, many valuable discussions in this 
volume, and we honor the assigned purpose which brought the volume 
into existence. Study in this direction will do much to clarify the ideas 
of younger voters, as to their political duties. We rejoice in all which 
this little volume contains, which may help to give us purer politics and 
better rulers. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 


System of Christian Ethics. By Dr, I, A. Dorner, Oberconsistorialrath 
and Professor of Theology, Berlin. Edited by Dr. A. Dorner. Trans- 
lated by Professor C. M, Mead, D.D., and Rev. R. T. Cunningham, 
M.A, 8vo. pp. 616. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


This is a contribution to Christian ethics equal in value to the con- 
tribution made by the author to theology in his Glaudbenslehre. It is, 
indeed, an indispensable companion book to the treatise on dogmatics. 
Christian ethics was, in Dorner’s mind, the end toward which all theo- 
logical study should tend, since he embraced in that term not merely 
theoretical discussions of the nature of moral obligation and of the 
sphere of conscience, but the practical activities of a Christian life. The 
book bears to Christian theology the relation that works bear to faith in 
the Christian experience ; it is the fruitage of all other study, the proof 
of the genuineness of its conclusions. We may easily believe the asser- 
tion of the translators that in this theme Dorner treated that which was 
nearest his own heart, since he fully accepted the saying of Neander, 
Pectus est quod theologum facit—the heart makes the theologian. 

This book is divided into two principal divisions, the first treating 
of theoretical ethics, the second of practical. In the first part the author 
goes right to the root of things by grounding morality primarily in God. 
** The essence of morality in God consists in an unchangeable but also 
eternally living union of a righteous will and of a loving will, in the 
narrower sense of love; in other words, of divine self-assertion or self- 
love, and of a self-imparting and participating will. The two together 
and inseparably one constitute holy love.” By seeking this foundation, 
Dorner negatives, on the one hand, the notion that morality is a collec- 
tion of arbitrary decrees that have no ground of being beyond the mere 
pleasure of an omnipotent lawgiver ; and as decisively opposes, on the 
other hand, the idea that morality is nothing more than the generaliza- 
tion of human experiences, the adding of spiritual sanctions to those 
rules of conduct found on the whole to be best for society. The moral 
law, in other words, is misrepresented when it is represented as either 
the product of divine whim or of human evolution. From this idea of 
the moral law arises the notion of duty. The law involves an uncon- 
ditional ought which concerns all rational beings. But the force of this 
obligation cannot be understood if morality is a mere evolution from 
human experience, or even if it is regarded as merely obedience to an 
omnipotent lawgiver. Unless that lawgiver be conceived of as having 
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a holy nature, of which nature the moral law is a partial outward ex- 
pression, man may prudently obey the law from dread of “song oaperneg 
but he can never understand what the Psalmist means when he says, 
**O how I love thy law.” 

A second section of the first part of the book is devoted to the doc- 
trine of conscience. Here we find Dr. Dorner less satisfactory, because 
he perpetuates the confusing double signification of this term. Clear 
thinking is manifestly impossible so long as one uses technical terms 
that constantly bear two or more meanings. If ‘* conscience ” be used 
indifferently to denote the faculty of moral judgment, and the moral 
impulse, confusion is inevitable. There seems to be no valid psy- 
chological ground for the assumption of a special faculty of moral 
judgment. What is so called by ethical writers seems to be nothing 
more than the ordinary powers of the intellect applied to the consider- 
ation of moral problems. This view in confirmed by the fact that men 
differ most widely in regard to what they consider right and wrong, but 
do not differ at all with respect to duty in a clear case. Granted that x 
is right and y is wrong, men are agreed the world over that one ought 
to do x and avoid y. Even brutalized savages are at one with the 
most highly civilized man in this. This impulse to duty, this recogni- 
tion of the oug&t, is the essential thing in conscience—is conscience — 
and the moral judgment is the intellect attempting to decide problems 
of duty. To apply one term indifferently to the infallible impulse and 
to the fallible judgment can do only harm. If the two things had 
been carefully distinguished, the author might have spared us his dis- 
cussion of the question whether there is such a thing as an erring con- 
science, which we ought nevertheless to obey—a question that he is 
sorely puzzled to answer, and no wonder after the admissions he had 
made in his previous definitions and discussions. 

The doctrine of freedom, which is the last. of the main topics of 
the theoretical discussion, is treated with breadth but hardly with lucid- 
ity. The conclusion seems to be in favor of a modified form of deter- 
minism. The fog in which the discussion is at times involved might have 
been dissipated in part if Dr. Dorner had distinguished more carefully 
between ‘‘ will” as the faculty of separate volitions and ‘‘ will” as the 
nature in action. Every man who interrogates his own consciousness 
receives the answer that his will is free or not free according as he 
uses the term ‘‘ will.” He has in each case power of choice, and © 
may freely choose the right or the wrong; of this he has an inexpug- 
nable consciousness that admits of no discussion or contradiction. But 
he is equally conscious that his choice is so biassed by an inherent love 
of the wrong that in the majority of cases he will choose the wrong— 


I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 


The second half of the book is perhaps the more important of the 
two. Practical ethics is treated from a distinctively Christian point of 
view. Sinis a fact that cannot be denied, and its existence presup- 
poses a remedy in the incarnation, the atonement, and union with 
Christ. In Christ we have the perfecting of the law; the chief good 
exists in personal form and in human flesh. By faith we begin to real- 
ize the perfect good in a new life, and a Christian character is formed 
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which subsists by means of constant renewal and exercise. This cha- 
racter manifests itself absolutely (piety), to itself and to others. Under 
these heads one’s duties to God, self, and man, are considered with no 
little fulness of detail and in a most satisfactory way. Questions of 
practical everyday duty, that are rarely mentioned in ethical treatises, 
here receive due attention. Of this part of the book it may suffice to 
say, in general terms, that the moral standard is high and is constantly 
reinforced by appeals to Scripture. 

The book is one that no Christian man can read without edification 
—a strengthening of his moral fibre and an elevation of his ideal of 
daily Christian living. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Ethical Importance of Darwinism. . Jacos GouLp SCHURMAN, 
Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. 12 mo. pp. 264. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


There could not well be a stronger contrast to Dorner’s treatise than 
is afforded by this book. The author is evidently a man who unites 
breadth of reading to independence of thought. His critical acumen is 
unquestionable. His destructive criticism of Darwin’s ethical theories 
is an admirable piece of work, but from his views in general we must 
express a courteous but most emphatic dissent. 

Professor Schurman holds that if ethics is to become a science, in any 
proper sense of the term, it must be purged of extraneous questions 
with which it has been encumbered. ‘‘ What is the chief end of man? 
Is the will free or determined? Is conscience innate or acquired? Is 
moral law absolute or relative? How did morality first come into ex- 
istence? Is there any other good than pleasure?” These, he says, 
are ‘fa sample of the problems which moralists complacently include 
in what they designate ethical science.” Accordingly, our author 
(complacently, sha]l we say ?) excludes them from what he designates 
ethical science; they are one and all thrust out of doors as intruders. 
No connection will be admitted by him between theology and ethics. 
‘* Morality is not a deduction from theism, but theism a superinduction 
upon morality.” ‘‘ The idea of a Supreme Being is not, nor can it be 
(as Locke held), the ratio cognoscendi of morality.” ‘‘ Theological 
ethics cannot get under way at all without proving the existence of 
God ; but neither that nor any other superior principle can endow 
ethics with the demonstrative character of mathematics.” In short, if 
ethics is to rise above the analytic procedure of logic, it can only be by 
becoming a historical science. ‘‘No science can determine what ought 
to be.” The true problem is not what ought to be, but what man has 
thought ought to be. 

Having thus cleared the ground in a measure, by limiting ethical 
science to the observation and classification of ethical facts, Professor 
Schurman gives an exposition of the Darwinian theory in general— 
which is marked by clearness and brevity—and proceeds to a criticism 
of the Darwinian theory of morals. The substance of that theory is 
that the moral sentiments, like the mental faculties, being found to tend 
to the preservation of the tribe, would naturally be self-preserving 
and self-accumulating under the sway of natural selection. The social 
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instincts are of greater persistency than all other impulses to action. 
Any animal, says Darwin, with social instincts would acquire a moral 
sense. In case of a conflict between instincts, that would triumph in 
the long run which would prove itself most beneficial to the species. 
This experience in time crystallizes into a rule of conduct, and ‘‘ ought ” 
implies no more than a recognition of such a rule, no matter how it may 
have originated. This theory Professor Schurman rejects as decisively 
as the intuitive or theological theory of the origin of morality. He 
shows with much acuteness that this derivation of the moral faculty has 
no connection with that biological science known as Darwinism. It is 
‘* speculation,” and for speculation he cherishes a sovereign contempt 
—for speculation about ethics, that is to say. 

The true ethical science must, then, abandon all attempt to dis- 
cover the origin of moral sentiments; it is enough for us that we are 
certain of their existence. The real questionis not where they came from, . 
but what they are. By observation and comparison we shall be able to 
determine what are the moral sentiments common to the race, and thus 
to know positively what is the content of ethics. To illustrate what he 
means, Professor Schurman takes the notions relating to the family, 
and shows how he would have them studied, He criticises with suc- 
cess the conclusions of certain investigators of the primitive family, but 
his own views are not clearly indicated. We infer, however, from his 
discussion that in his view chastity is not one of the moral sentiments 
that belong to primordial and universal morality. These facts relating 
to family morals, he says, moralists of the intuitive school are especially 
called on to face. But why? The intuitional theory does not imply, 
surely, that primordial moral ideas may not have been depraved dur- 
ing a degeneration of the race. According to Darwin himself the most 
probable view is that aboriginal man lived in small communities, each 
with a single wife, or if powerful with several, whom he jealously 
guarded from all other men. According to this view, polygamy and 
polyandry were probably degenerations from the aboriginal state, and 
they were accompanied, of course, by moral degradation. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that in recent times there has been a lapse into 
polyandry among the native Indian troops of the British army. There 
is not an act recognized among civilized nations as immoral that may 
not be proved to be either tolerated or inculcated as a virtue among 
some savage tribe. The process of elimination from the content of 
morality of every sentiment not universally accepted would at last leave 
a total blank, and make a historical science of ethics a non-existent 
thing. 

The conclusion to which the author comes, therefore, is that the 
only ethical questions worthy of study, the only questions that can form 
the basis of a science, are historical questions. Science can tell us 
nothing of the validity of moral ideas; their basis is, ‘‘ in the last «naly- 
sis, an inexpugnable consciousness of their right to us and authority 
over us.” But this is a conclusion that we cannot accept as satisfactory. 
It is, in fact, so far as ethics is concerned simple agnosticism. Whence 
came this inexpugnable consciousness? It must have had an ori- 
gin. The inquiry as to its origin, which is evidently the great question 
of ethics, is not lightly to be waved aside as ‘‘speculation.” To do 
this is no less absurd than to say that the physical universe is a fact of 
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which perception gives us an inexpugnable consciousness, and that any 
attempt to explain this ultimate fact is simply ‘‘ speculation.” In short, 
Professor Schurman has given us a keen and helpful discussion of a 
single phase of ethical science, and assures us that nothing more exists. 
Accepting gratefully the real service that he has performed, we must 
decline to receive his fragment of the truth for the whole. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Works of William Shakespeare, in Reduced Facsimile, from the 
famous first folio edition of 1623. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1887. 


This is an exact reproduction of the first edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, except that the page is reduced to a crown octavo. There isa 
brief but instructive preface by Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, perhaps 
the first living authority in Shakespearean literature. Special interest 
is given to this volume now because upon it is based the cipher discov- 
ery alleged to have been made by the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly. The 
edition is a curiosity. It has long perplexed scholars by its strange 
punctuation, its remarkable spelling, and its peculiar method of paging. 
The cipher takes these peculiarities into account, and especially is it 
concerned with the number of lines on a page. In order, therefore, to 
study the cipher one must have before him a facsimile edition. No 
other edition enables the critic to pass judgment upon the claim, 
that in the lines of Shakespeare Bacon has hidden, by the use of this 
cipher, some mysterious and occult history. In order that this claim of 
Mr. Donnelly may be subjected to careful discussion this facsimile 
edition must be in the hands of the student. The interest of all stu- 
dents of Shakespeare, therefore, gathers about this historic first folio 
edition. In this volumeis found, it is stated, the only text of the Tempest, 
Macbeth, Julius Cesar, and other great master-pieces of the Master 
Dramatist. The publishers have done good service to the public 
in giving this edition from English facsimile plates. It is quite cer- 
tain that he who has a reasonable regard for his eyes will not pore over 
these pages long atatime. But, without this edition, no Shakesperian 
student may consider himself prepared for a study of the great Dramat- 
ist; and without it even a tyro in Shakespearian studies cannot con- 
sider himself possessed of the necessary outfit for the investigation of the 
questions which Mr. Donnelly’s remarkable claim forces upon the atten- 
tion of the student. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 





